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Letter from the Editor 


Where Have All 
the Questions Gone? 
Tory C. Anderson 


REAL TREAT FOR ME WHILE I GREW UP WAS READING THE POPULAR 

iction in the New Era. Each month when the New Era came, I 
turned first to the one piece of fiction. Anything else in the magazine 
could wait. I loved the fiction because I was reading stories with charac- 
ters who were like me—characters who unfailingly in the end affirmed 
my beliefs and gave me answers that I needed. 

I read many LDS inspirational books too. I read Dunn’s This Is Your 
World in a large grove of quakies far back in the mountains of north- 
eastern Utah one summer while I was working on a trail crew. The green 
carpet of grass below, the shimmering pale green ceiling above, and the 
ghostly salt-and-pepper trunks surrounding me made for a magical set- 
ting. The inspirational book did its job and inspired me. It made me feel 
how wonderful the world was, how wonderful I was. I didn’t believe in 
sadness, tragedy, and despair. These things, I believed, were a result of 
ignorance—ignorance of the answers found in the gospel, in the Church. 
I had the gospel and the Church—the answers. Life was easy. Problems 
could be easily explained using the gospel. The LDS literature I read 
showed me how. Armed with the answers, and sticking my tongue out at 
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the trouble the world would send my way, I set goals that summer that 
were righteous and good. 

One goal I set that summer was to pass advanced algebra. I had taken 
advanced algebra the year before (my junior year in high school) and had 
a miserable experience. The teacher, with his military method of teach- 
ing, terrified me. The subject matter confused me. The school year was 
only half over when I felt too confused to continue on with the class. 
When I discussed my predicament with the school counselor, he told me 
that if I quit I would receive an F in the class. I was an A and B student 
and had never received an F before, but the class had me so upset and 
confused that an F seemed better than remaining in a class where I would 
probably get an F anyway. 

But high on a summerful of inspirational stories of success—high on 
fictional characters who boldly always made right decisions and were 
quickly rewarded—I vowed I would take advanced algebra again. The 
year would not end without Mr. Allred marking a B or higher on my 
report card. I knew I could reach this goal because—as the books I had 
read taught me—I was a god in embryo. With faith in God and applied 
effort I could do anything that was good and right. And passing advanced 
algebra seemed like a good thing, especially when all my friends had 
passed it the year before. And anyway, I reassured myself, failing the 
class had to have been a fluke. I wasn’t stupid. 

All kinds of fears went through my head as I psyched myself into tak- 
ing the class again, but I knew this time I would succeed. Popular LDS 
inspirational books and fiction never hinted that there was any other 
option for the righteous. I was righteous, at least I tried with all my heart 
to be. I thought that giving up the year before was an unrighteous thing 
to do. Perhaps I would have been able to pull my failing grade point 
average up if I had stayed in. With the answers the books I read that 

summer gave me, I knew I wouldn’t quit in failure again. 
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On the first day of class I entered the advanced algebra room full of 
faith. I ignored the embarrassment I felt when the teacher recognized me 
from the year before. “‘Let’s get on with it,” I said to myself, basking in 
the newfound confidence I had in reaching my goal. The days went by 
quickly and I survived. For the first few months everything was a review 
from the year before, but even so it wasn’t easy. I struggled along solely 
on the faith I had that God would bless me in the goal I had made. That 
faith gave me the strength to walk into Mr. Allred’s class day after day 
and endure what I perceived to be his mocking eyes. It gave me the 
strength to call out my quiz scores, always lower than everybody else’s, 
always just one side or the other of failing. In spite of what was looking 
like another F in advanced algebra I kept the faith because I knew that 
God tested a person’s faith before he gave blessings. I hung in there 
knowing that in spite of it all, I would pass the class. After all, I had set 
a righteous goal. I was working hard at learning what I needed to know, 
and I was continually asking God for help. According to the pattern in 
the popular LDS literature I read, I would succeed. 

My final spiritual test came in the form of a mid-term examination. 
Every day, even though I had a perfect attendance record, I was falling 
further behind in the class. It was clear to me that if I couldn’t pass the 
mid-term, there would be no hope of passing the class. But instead of 
dread, I looked forward to the test. I knew it was where the Lord would 
come through. It was where all the things discussed in class would come 
together. I had worked hard to reach my goal and I had never doubted that 
God would help me. 

In the meantime, I studied extra hard at home. I brought over a friend 
who had passed the class with an A the year before to tutor me. I fasted 
and prayed for the understanding I would need to do well on the test. One 
of the answers I read in books and heard over the pulpit was that if you 
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wanted to succeed, pray as if everything depended on the Lord and then 
work as if everything depended on you. 

The day of the test I felt twinges of anxiety as I walked into class, but 
when I sat down a calmness came over me. With the calm feeling came 
confidence, and I knew God was with me. I even took a moment to thank 
him for his consideration right there. When the test reached my desk I 
went to work. Because of my hard work, and because of the power of the 
Lord, I completed each problem with ease. I smiled at Mr. Allred when I 
handed the test in because I knew I had passed. The rest of the day I 
floated on the spirit I had felt in class. That night I wrote in my journal 
about the spiritual experience and about how good God had been to me. 

The next day, when the girl in front of me handed my test over her 
shoulder and I saw the 56% written in red ink at the top, I didn’t have the 
strength to take it; she let the paper drop to my desk. I was stunned. 
Through the numbness I felt humiliation. I had failed. The humiliation 
didn’t stem from the grade on the test, from what the teacher might think 
of me, or from the look of pity my friends gave me when they asked my 
grade and I told them. The humiliation came from making a fool of my- 
self before God. I briefly considered blaming God for failing me, but 
dismissed the thought because I knew that the failure was all mine. In 
LDS sermons and popular literature people were blessed with under- 
standing when they asked for it. I had done what they had done, but J 
hadn’t been blessed. I had never heard or read of someone following the 
pattern and not having the right outcome. Why hadn’t anyone told me this 
could happen? 

I apologized to God that night for making a fool of myself. I tore the 
embarrassing pages out of my journal. With false bravado I tried to con- 
tinue on with the class, but not many weeks thereafter, when my grade 
was far too low to pull up, I dropped the class and cemented my second 
high school F. 
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I tried to make believe that failing advanced algebra twice didn’t mat- 
ter. I might not know algebra, but what could it matter when I knew the 
plan of salvation, knew of Christ’s atonement, the restored gospel? Look- 
ing at the world this way had always brought me peace before, but one 
night, while doing homework in my room, something snapped and dark 
depression engulfed me. The darkness terrified me. I had never experi- 
enced anything like it before. That evening the world of my youth—a 
world of black and white, a world divided into people who knew the truth 
(like myself) and those who didn’t, a world where there was no tragedy 
because there was the Church—crashed into a world I didn’t know, a 
world with questions bigger than all my answers. 

In the months that followed, I found carrying on a conversation diffi- 
cult. I couldn’t eat. I took sleeping pills but still stayed awake at night. I 
reread the books that had given me the answers on which my life was 
based, but according to them, the experience I was having didn’t exist. I 
had read of the struggle men had with Satan the night before they were 
going to be called to a high position, but I was only seventeen (no high 


position in store in the near future) and the darkness didn’t end after one 


night; it tormented me for months. I felt lost. There were no patterns to 
follow, no answers in the Church to what was happening to me. 

I studied the scriptures and prayed, fasted and prayed, received bless- 
ings and prayed, but nothing touched the darkness I was feeling. I never 
doubted that God could send the Holy Ghost to heal me, but it was ap- 
parent he didn’t choose to. I remember explaining to a friend who was a 
doctor and who later became a stake president that I knew about Heav- 
enly Father. I knew about Jesus. I knew the gospel and the plan of salva- 
tion. What I didn’t know was how I could know all these things and still 
feel the darkness I felt. My friend didn’t try to answer that. Perhaps he 
didn’t know either, or perhaps he was inspired. 
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Still feeling the darkness, but strengthened somewhat by my talks with 
my friend, I made it through my senior year in spite of the F. I even made 
it through another summer in the mountains building trail. Then a year of 
college and my mission. It was there in the North Carolina Charlotte 
Mission, working among Baptists, Catholics, Jews, atheists, and Mor- 
mons, and feeling extreme pressure from leaders who always told me 
they loved me but who were often less than mere acquaintances, that I 
began to see and accept the fact that the black and white world of my 
youth (and the “truth” that made it such) was an illusion. With this reali- 
zation the darkness lost its hold. 

It’s been twelve years since the world of my youth splintered. I’ve 
more or less recovered now. It’s difficult to talk about that experience 
because the pain was overwhelming and inescapable, but recently I told 
a friend my story wondering if he would understand. I was surprised 
when he nodded his head so quickly. He not only understood my experi- 
ence, but he put a name to it. The most difficult experiences of his life, 
he said, were the experiences when he, too, was ‘‘relearning.” The word 
“‘relearning”’ struck a cord within me, but I asked him to explain. He said 
that relearning involved undoing the version of the world given you in 
Primary and Sunday School lessons while growing up and replacing it 
with the world one experiences. 

I’ve no doubt that the LDS authors who write the popular fiction and 
inspirational stories believe they are doing right. These writers thought 
they were giving me strength by telling me of rewards. When I read their 
books as a youth, I thought they were giving me strength. I was inspired 
by the answers that these books held. There were answers and answers 
and more answers. In fact there were so many answers that I never had 
time to ask questions. The answers seemed to take away the need for 
questions. It was as if the writers led me away from the questions on 
purpose, as if they were afraid of me asking questions. Because I relied 
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so much on this popular literature I ignored the world with its questions, 
and in my naivete I was betrayed. It was only a matter of time before what 
I learned in the popular literature didn’t correspond to what I was expe- 
riencing. When this happened I tried desperately to hang on to what I 
“knew” and ignore my experience, but this pushed my sanity to the limit. 
God couldn’t help me until I allowed myself to ask the questions. 

It was on my mission where I started accepting the reality of questions 
(most missionaries will know what I mean), but it wasn’t until I started 
studying literature at Brigham Young University after my mission that I 
found the questions I needed to heal my soul. It was in the literature 
written by authors driven by their experience that I found the questions, 
questions that I never would have dreamed of asking as a youth and 
young adult, questions I was incapable of asking, questions that were 
avoided in the popular LDS literature I read. And yet it was these ques- 
tions that gave God meaning. I began to understand that honest questions 
aren’t something Satan creates to destroy the honest in heart, but a tool 
used by the honest in heart to become like God. 

Why is it that authors of popular LDS literature avoid questions so 
consistently? I’ve considered four possibilities: (1) naivete (ie., “There 
are no real questions when you have the restored gospel’’), (2) lack of 
faith (““What if not being able to find an answer means the gospel is not 
true?”’), (3) fear of putting doubt into other’s hearts (‘‘It would be better 
if a millstone . . .””), and (4) a good sense for business (“Real questions 
make people unpleasantly uncomfortable and these kinds of books do not 
sell in the Mormon market.’’), Whatever the reason for avoiding ques- 
tions, the consequence is poor quality literature that fills the soul’s stom- 
ach but gives no nourishment. Thus, when the crises come, readers (such 
as the young man I was) lack the strength to cope. My success in coping 

with my crisis was in spite of what I read in popular LDS literature, not 
because of it. 
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Reasons 1 and 4 for avoiding questions in popular LDS literature 
above are really no reasons at all. Reason 1 is almost too ridiculous to 
answer. There are indeed real questions. I believe, in fact, that there are 
questions that must be asked before a person can become like God. My 
answer to reason 4 is that it’s true: it is difficult to publish literature based 
on real questions in the popular Mormon market. So if publishing is all 
that matters, by all means, avoid the questions. 

Reasons 2 and 3 are much closer to the heart of the matter. Our authors 
lack faith themselves and avoid the questions (pretending they don’t ex- 
ist) because they secretly fear these questions undermine the gospel, or 
they don’t fear the questions themselves but feel that others do and to 
bring these questions up would be risking destroying weaker souls’ tes- 
timonies. In other words, these authors take responsibility for other’s 
testimonies. To reason 2 I can only hope that these authors will gain a real 
testimony that will give them the strength to ask the real questions that 

give God meaning. To reason 3 I suggest that generally these authors are 
doing more harm than good and that by dealing with real questions (the 
truth) they can do much more good than harm. I believe Iam responsible 
to live and write according to the truth I know, and how that affects 
other’s testimonies is between them and God. To take responsibility for 
someone else’s testimony is to do something even God won’t do.! 

Tenyears ago I published a short story in one of the Church magazines. 
I thought it was a very good story and I was excited when it was published 

(I still get tickles in my stomach when I open that issue and look at my 
story with its accompanying illustrations). But as literature it isn’t very 
good at all. The story offers no real sense of fulfillment to the reader 
because there is no real chance of failure. Perhaps all.four reasons dis- 


: Iam not, however, suggesting irresponsibility either. Just as being honest does 
not mean one should forget tactfulness and consideration, not taking responsibil- 
ity for someone else’s testimony does not absolve one from living the testimony 
one has or from being a positive force in the world. 
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cussed above apply to the story I wrote. In my story “My Sister, My 
Mission, and Me,” I create a male high school senior who, instead of 
taking time off to go on a mission, decides to go to college to get his 
medical degree. His reasoning is that he can do more good as a doctor 
than as a missionary. Along comes a cute non-Mormon girl who has re- 
cently lost her mother. The protagonist’s sweet little sister pesters the 
protagonist to convert the girl. Using the “families are forever” approach 
the boy converts the girl and her father and suddenly realizes how impor- 
tant it is to be a missionary before he becomes a doctor. 

What I did with this story is preach that it is more important to go on 
a mission and then go to school than it is to get a degree a couple of years 
earlier. What I didn’t done in this story was create the realities of making 
such a decision. Consequently, I did not create literature, but rather a 
dramatized sermon, which is what the majority of popular Mormon fic- 
tion is. Good literature doesn’t set out to teach correct principals but gives 
us experience that helps us understand life. The inspiration that pop- 
ular literature gives is like quick energy from candy. The experience that 
good literature gives is like nourishment from a well-balanced meal that 
is both delicious and nourishing. The Mormon market is full of drama- 
tized sermons (popular literature), but very little real life (good litera- 
ture). 

Actually the question of going on a mission or getting a degree could 
make a very fine short story, but to make it a real question I would have 
to make failure a possibility. In other words, I would have to make pos- 
sible real-life endings (endings that happen all the time among real-life 
Mormons), for example: (1) Boy goes on a mission, comes home, gets 
his medical degree, and leads a happy life; (2) Boy goes ona mission, 
is disillusioned by what he sees there, and eventually leaves the Church; 
(3) Boy doesn’t go ona mission, gets his medical degree, marries ateane 
tiful LDS girl in the temple, and leads a happy life; (4) Boy decides to go 
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on a mission but can’t become or remain worthy when the time comes, 
so he goes to school and gets his degree; (5) Boy goes on a mission, 
comes home and becomes a seminary teacher; (6) Boy doesn’t go on a 
mission, becomes a successful doctor, but suffers from depression 
brought on by the guilt he feels for not going on a mission. 

Popular Mormon fiction, with all its good intentions, will never be 
good fiction (or truly Mormon fiction) until its authors dare to ask real 
questions—the questions that make human beings human. Fortunately, 
there is a growing body of LDS artists and readers who understand that 
true faith is a product of questioning, of exploring the life they experi- 
ence. These are the writers and readers who know that there are very real 
questions to which even we, with all our truth, have no answer and that 
there are tragedies to which even the gospel cannot give meaning. And 
‘ yet these same authors and readers have strong testimonies of the gospel 
because of these ambiguities, not in spite of them. It is, in fact, their 
testimony of the gospel that drives these artists to explore unanswerable 
questions through various forms of literature. These are the writers who 
can take questions and, because of the uprightness of their hearts and 
their faith in God’s promise that if ye seek (i.e., ask the questions), ye 
shall find, and because of their talent as artists, they will shun the pre- 
tending that stifles art and truth in the Church. Their questions allow them 
to create works of great beauty and power. 

A good example of what Mormons might write comes from Catholic 
writer Graham Greene’s The Power and the Glory. A convert to Catholi- 
cism, Greene wrote many books that sold well on the national and inter- 
national market. Many of these, although a commercial success, were 


nothing more than a good read. However, The Power and the Glory, one’ 


of his few ‘“‘Catholic’’ novels, is considered by many literary critics to be 
of masterpiece quality and certainly Greene’s best work. In this novel, 
Greene creates a Catholic priest in revolutionary Mexico who is running 
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for his life. The revolutionaries are killing all the priests who will not 
renounce their faith. So far the story line is black and white: The revolu- 
tionaries are the godless bad guys and the faithful priest is the good guy. 
However, when Greene reveals to us that this priest is an alcoholic, has 
an illegitimate child, and often doubts whether there really is a God, the 
black and white nature of the plot tums grey. At this point some readers 
might wonder whether Greene is an anti-Catholic, a testimony stealer. 
But as we read on, we see this alcoholic, unchaste, weak-faithed priest 
tisk his own life to perform his duties as priest that the peasants and he, 
even in his sinful state, see as necessary to salvation. 

At one point this priest, who is fully aware and self-convicted of his 
sins, reaches safety. But instead of retiring in ease and peace, the priest 
ventures back into danger when he receives word that an American ban- 
dit guilty of robbery and murder is dying of a gunshot wound and has 
requested last rights. The ‘‘whiskey-priest” is aware that this is a trap set 
for him by the revolutionary officer who has been chasing him for weeks, 
but he goes anyway to fulfill his duty to a God he’s not sure he believes 
in. It is indeed a trap and the priest is captured. Two mornings later the 
priest is executed without receiving last rights. According to Catholic 
theology, the priest is condemned to Hell. And yet Greene stops just short 
of suggesting that, because of his devotion to God in spite of his sins and 
doubts, this priest is a saint. From what I have seen and learned as a reader 
I would not be surprised to find him in heaven. In fact I would be quite 
pleased to see him there. 

I don’t think most Mormons would be bothered by the suggestion that 
this priest could have gone to heaven. After all, our faith isn’t tied to the 
morals of a Catholic priest. (However, we would doubt his ability to 
reach Celestial glory whether he had sinned or not, because he is not a 
Mormon, because he does not have the truth.) I think most of us would 
agree that the fact the priest continued to serve God in spite of his sins 
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and that he even gave his life doing his duty to God suggests a pure heart 
and a contrite spirit. The question of whether a man like him can be saved 
isn’t too difficult—exaltation is still in his reach. 

But tur that priest into a LDS stake president and now the question is 
difficult. I believe that most LDS readers could not finish the same book 
if a stake president were the protagonist. It is offensive to us to read about 
one of our leaders being a sinner. Most of them would say that the author 
who explored an unconfessed alcoholic, fornicating, doubting stake 
president is either an apostate or on the verge of becoming one. The idea 
that something good could come of this stake president (without his con- 
fessing to whomever stake presidents confess to) in the same way that 
good came of the Catholic priest might seem absurd to most of us. And 
yet don’t stake presidents sin? And doesn’t God still love them? Didn't 
Christ atone for their sins? Is the good a sinner does without meaning? 
(For all our sakes I hope not.) These are real questions. If dealt with by 
an artist with a true heart, these questions could make a beautiful, pow- 
erful, and affirming story, such as The Power and the Glory was. 

That is the story I needed to read as a youth. The stories of right choices 
that bring immediate rewards, of faith in God that always brings success, 
failed me. They failed me because by themselves (and in the Mormon 
culture they are always told by themselves) they are not true. The inspi- 
ration found in them does not weather the real world. Stories of faith in 
the real world are stories like my experience of failing advanced algebra 
twice, even after believing God had granted me a miracle, and knowing 
in spite of my F and making a fool of myself, God still lived and he was 
good.” 


4 By the way, I took advanced algebra in college and passed it with a B+. Ah, you say. A 
faith-promoting ending showing the rewards of perseverance. But there’s more. Giddy with 
success, I then took Math 110 and failed it. Twice. The effects of those failures can be seen 
in my college GPA. But to me it is a faith promoting story because in spite of it all, God still 
blesses me with success and happiness in life and I have the faith to recognize it. 
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I know a girl who, friendless is a new high school, went to a party with 
high hopes. When they started the R-rated videos she tried to stay and 
watch (at least one, she said, so she could leave at a respectable hour), but 
embarrassed at what she saw in the beginning of the first show, she left, 
still friendless and now humiliated. No one was converted (or even im- 
pressed) because of her action but still, she says, in spite of the humili- 
ation she felt and the lack of any apparent reward, she knew she had done 
the right thing and she would do it again. This is faith in the real world. 
But when I wrote it up and sent it to a Church magazine, they rejected it 
because no one was converted and no one’s testimony was strengthened, 
“and we owe our readers at least that much.” In other words, they wanted 
to give answers that help in an imaginary world instead of dealing with 
questions that help in the world we experience. 

If the Church is true, if God and Jesus do live and love us, if the plan 
of salvation has any truth to it at all, and if we really do have faith and a 
testimony of these things, we will not be afraid to ask real questions. And 
when we ask real questions (questions to which we might not get an- 
swers), then we will begin writing literature such as Graham Greene 
wrote, literature that, in the questions it raises, will tell stories that convey 
truth, beauty, strength, and godliness. 
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The Utah Landscape: 
A Personal Reflection 
on Land and Family 
Andrew Bay 


And I have been personal because the West is not only a region but 
a state of mind, and both the region and the state of mind are my native 
habitat. 


Wallace Stegner, in The American West as Living Space 


Once in his life a man ought to concentrate his mind upon the re- 
membered earth, I believe. He ought to give himself up to a particular 
landscape in his experience, to look at it from as many angles as he can, 
to wonder about it, to dwell upon it. He ought to imagine that he 
touches it with his hands at every season and listens to the sounds that 
are made upon it. He ought to imagine the creatures there and all the 
faintest motions of the wind. He ought to recollect the glare of noon 
and all the colors of the dawn and dusk. 


N. Scott Momaday, in The Way to Rainy Mountain 


Andrew Bay is a graduate student in English at Brigham Young University with 
a folklore emphasis. 


Andrew Bay 


There is a town in north Ontario, with dream comfort memory to 
spare; and in my mind I still need a place to go, all my changes were 
there. 


Neil Young, “Helpless” 


MONG THE FIRST IMAGES I EVER HAD OF UTAH WERE MY HAIRLESS, 

toothless grandpa, Horace Earl Bay, and two gifts he brought us: a 
yellow container of creamy white honey, shaped like a beehive, and a 
large bag of pifion nuts he’d collected off the high desert. After that came 
the images grounded in my father’s stories of his childhood. I didn’t re- 
member all of the stories at first; I learned them better later, with repeated 
tellings. But I did know, at a very young age, that my dad’s family was 
from Utah, that my parents had gotten married there, and that I was con- 
ceived there. When my first grade teacher in Redwood City, California, 
asked me where my family came from, I said “Utah” in a firm voice. It 
was important to me then, as it is now, to somehow ally myself with a 
particular place. It was instinctive, like recognizing and then running to 
my mother when I was lost in the supermarket, after having stood with 
the manager, waiting for her to respond to the screechy intercom and 
come claim me. 


When I was still in first grade we moved from Redwood City, in south 
San Francisco, to Walnut Creek, in the north bay. After six years we 
moved to Portland, Oregon; then six years later to Houston, Texas; and 
after six more to Minneapolis, Minnesota. Now my folks have moved 
again, this time back to the Northwest, to Seattle. But no matter where 
we settled, my dad would drive us all out to Utah, sometimes once a year 
and other times every few years. On a map, our journeys would look like 
spokes on a wheel, running from the fast-moving borders to the more 
slow-moving center where they were attached. Our trips were always in 
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the hottest months, in July or August. At the time we lived in California, 
there were eight or nine of us, and we would all climb into the blue and 
tan Oldsmobile Vista Cruiser. To us children, Nevada was nothing but 
swirling heat and mirages, represented long hours of sibling infighting; 
but to my father, everything was a landmark, and every landmark mat- 
tered. Certainly part of his way of seeing the land grew out of his native 
curiosity, but I now see why landmarks were indispensable to him: they 
pointed the way home. So we learned about the Donner Party, and water 
cannons and sluices, and the Ruby mountains, and the enormous, ancient 
Lake Bonneville, of which the Great Salt Lake is a remnant. He would 
have us estimate distances across the valleys and judge mountain heights; 
orask us to imagine how various pioneers might have negotiated a moun- 
tain pass or guess why seeing a cottonwood is good news to a thirsty 
traveler. The car stopped at every point of geological or historical inter- 
est, causing mutters and complaints from the older children and a ““Good 
Heavens, dear’ from my mother. 


Early on, it had seemed that our primary purpose in going to Utah was 
to see our cousins. On later trips I noticed that, in spite of my father’s 
desire to see his own brothers and sisters, he mostly needed to see his 
homeland mountains, to nurse at them a while and reaffix their borders 
and textures and voices in his memory. I expected more of my father’s 
geography and natural science lectures when we got to Utah, but that 
didn’t happen. Instead he would think silently and stare wistfully at the 
features of the landscape on all sides. My father loved the Utah land- 
scape, especially its mountains. Although I have since learned for myself, 
none of us at that time knew how much our father wanted us to under- 
stand his love for the land that raised him. Until recently, his wish was 
never a conscious one. I think he had a fear lurking, just below conscious- 
ness—a forlorn variety of potential regret—that his children might never 
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feel his passion for Utah; a fear that they would never understand him, or 
be able to share in his secrets, enjoy the bliss of what to him was sacred. 


I took particular notice of my surroundings even when I was young. 
Before I was five, in Redwood City, I knew how to get frogs out of their 
frog hole under the sidewalk. I remembered the smell of our lemon blos- 
soms and the deep scent of steam coming off our cedar fence. I knew how 
to walk the mile or two to the woods, and ford Crawdad Creek so I could 
climb on Sand Hill. After I turned six, in Walnut Creek, I found a skunk 
living under the shrubbery in front of our house. I took mud baths in 
homemade hot pots in the backyard, discovered mistletoe in two of our 
four walnut trees, and went out during heavy rainstorms to sit under our 
bushy eucalyptus trees, whose fragrant-buttonhole acorns I kept in the 
drawer with my Toughskins so I could smell them as often as I liked. I 
remember hugging the eucalyptus trunk tight as the wind blasted the tree, 
and hearing the crackling noises—which ran up and down the brittle 
wood—reverberate in my ear and resonate through my body. Sensations 
like these spoke to me. They said: this is who you are, you are like these 
things. 


I don’t know why I am like that. Maybe it’s because I was an obedient 
fourth child and wanted to please my dad, who loved me for, among other 
things, my love of the outdoors. He liked telling stories of the high trees 
I climbed, or how fearless I was of heights; he encouraged my youthful 
interest in geology by bringing me back desert onyxes and turquoise from 
his trips to Utah. He praised my sense of direction, and smiled content- 
edly with his eyes whenever I talked about camping, thinking how much 
his son had taken after him. Maybe it was something genetically coded— 
a gene that insisted on being attached to a rock like a green or yellow 
lichen, or planted in the river bottoms like a cottonwood. Until I settled 
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in Utah, and really began exploring this state, I didn’t know why I felt 
such strong kinship with my father. My travels have conjured up most of 
the stories in which my life is enmeshed, and the places and landscapes 
which appear in most of them are centered in Utah. Each road trip invari- 
ably produces a genealogy of stories from which I trace my father’s life 
back to his native land. The land is the extra bond in our kinship: We 
share blood and we share earth. 


Utah is a land of transformations. Its mountains—the Uintas, Wasatch, 
Henrys, LaSals; desert basin—including the salt flats and the west desert, 
bisected by the old Pony Express Trail; and Colorado Plateau—the rug- 
ged high altitude desert of pifion and juniper clinging to iron-rich red and 
green rock that stretches east and south of the San Rafael Swell—on 
every border these three regions slide and fold into each other, incorpo- 
rate and reincorporate each other’s parts and features. The margins move, 
they shift and hide and reappear in surprising ways. To the wandering eye 
of a traveler or homesteader, it is a landscape of metamorphosis, a land- 
scape of great age continually being made anew. 

Sometimes I imagine that water still covers the Great Basin, that Lake 
Bonneville brims full. Although Utah is arid, I don’t think of it as barren 
or dry. Its dusty surface has living water for me, though as invisible as 
evaporate from the seasonally dry Lake Sevier. Part of this water image 
is gospel water, which sanctified the land, transformed the desert, and 
rooted some of God’s chosen in clay and alkali. The other water, water 
for drinking and irrigation, is hidden here, tucked away—perhaps in the 
limestone belly of a mountain, down a deep well branching through mil- 
lennia of sandstone and shale, or trickling from a brackish desert seep. I 
know that some of the water there is sweat, droplets fallen from my fa- 
ther’s face, and his parents’ sturdy backs. Their stories have run like tears 
into the dust, percolating into the groundwater and nourishing a lone 
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sagebrush on its way—or maybe dripping into an irrigation ditch in the 
high fields of Junction, my father’s birthplace. This story-water has been 
filtered by sand and time, and, except for occasional giardia, it is clear 
and good to drink. When I go down into the desert, I think about the water 
it hides, waiting in cool pools, gathering up its strength. These reservoirs 
of stories crisscross the state; they are found in every county. Once, while 
driving from Salt Lake to Provo on I-15, I saw a sign that said *“Water 
Witches,” followed by a phone number. I wanted to call this person up 
just to talk and say “T like what you do.”’ I react like a dowser myself 
sometimes: while surveying a landscape, I can often sense its stories, feel 
the pull of my body to the ground. On occasion I reel and shudder with 
vertigo. When this happens, I know the story runs deep, it will have water 
enough to give sustenance to several generations of Bays. 


My mother’s unhappy youth and childhood stopped up her wellspring 
of stories. Those that she told to us as children were in limbo, a-loca- 
tional. They were stories of transit, of flight; they usually had no names 
attached to them, no places, nothing to anchor them in memory. Those 
we knew were of her father’s infidelity, her parents’ terrible fights and 
divorce, and the disintegration of the family and her mother’s mind. A 
year ago, my wife Ana and I went to see my Dad at the Doubletree Hotel 
in Salt Lake, while he was in town on business. His room overlooked his 
old home on First West (now Second West). We could see the streets 
where he’d delivered newspapers and fought bullies, the store where he’d 
worked, and the foothills he’d climbed and hunted on. He told us then 
many stories we hadn’t ever heard, and when I asked him why he hadn’t 
shared them before he looked torn. He said he had held back stories out 
of sensitivity to my mother, who might have felt anguish at her traumatic 
past when she heard his warm, human webs of stories. It hadn’t seemed 
fair to him that she had so few roots. 
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My mom has a hard time moving because she makes her home where 
she hangs her hat. When she moves, she has to uproot everything. There’s 
no place—even in her mind—for her to flee to. She has no anchor, no 
safety net. For her, each relocation is like entering the wilderness without 
any sense of destination; she has no landmarks along the way, and noth- 
ing to ever indicate when she has come home. By contrast, my father 
sense of home and belonging is so strong that he can move easily from 
place to place without great personal hardship. Because his Utah roots 
run with his blood through his veins, his native earth moves with him 
wherever he goes. 


One summer, when I was not yet seven, my family drove from Cali- 
fornia to the mountains outside Junction, Utah, for a Bay family reunion. 
Junction—the little town of 200 people where my father was born and 
raised until the Depression forced his family north to Salt Lake—lies just 
off Highway 89 at an altitude of about 6000 feet. Mt. Holly, Delano Peak, 
and Circleville Mountain, which all stand at over 12,000 feet, over- 
shadow it from the west. 

My first trip to southern Utah and my father’s childhood home primed 
me for a transformation of identity; it initiated me into the landscapes of 
my father’s heart and homeplace. At the reunion, my grandpa’s brother— 
my great-uncle Ira—took a liking to me and sent me out into the woods 
to find deer bones. I don’t know why he wanted me to, but I could tell 
that it wasn’t because I was pestering him. He just seemed to think that 
it would be good for me. I had never really been alone in the wilds before, 
but all that week I wandered through the cedar, spruce, and aspen forest, 
gleaning deer skulls and femurs and ribs from the tall meadow grasses 
and duff. I would wrap them carefully in blue napkins and deliver them 
to Uncle Ira, who would praise me, tell me what part of the deer the bones 

came from, and then send me out again witha ritual nod of the head. Each 
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time I left I strayed further from the camp. Sometimes I walked so far 
away that I had to memorize landmarks to get back. I was frightened by 
the spirits of the forest but exhilarated by its secret life. I sensed the need 
to learn the deer’s own point of view. I felt privy to holy Indian secrets 
and the brotherhood of the wilderness. 

The reunion generated one of the few memories I have of being alone 
with my father, although it happened by default. My father asked all of 
us kids standing around or playing in the fire—trying to ward off the 
leftover cold from the freak midsummer snowstorm that hit us the day 
before—whether we wanted to go swimming in Puffer Lake. I was the 
only volunteer, so we drove a few miles down an old road to this little 
mountain lake. The wind was blowing, and dangerous-looking dark 
clouds filled the sky, but the water was serene. My dad and I stripped 
down for our swim, went to the lake’s edge, and then walked twenty feet 
out on a sinking wooden pier to inspect our pool. We could see trout— 
and what looked like newts—swimming over the rocky bottom. Dad 
stuck his foot in and shouted, ‘‘Yikes, that’s ice-cold snow-melt!”’ We 
looked at the water in silence for a while, thinking our own thoughts, and 
then Dad suggested we leave. 

I felt ashamed for not having gone in. The water was so close, but there 
was distance in its coldness, a distance that offended me. I wanted to 
close the gap, crowd out the water’s deep foreignness. As we walked off 
the pier, Dad turned his head and jokingly bet me a hot fudge sundae that 
I wouldn’t go in. I reacted. I sprinted down the pier and dove headlong 
into the cold green water. A hazy green light lit the rocks at bottom, and 
in that liminal moment I thought I would never come up to the surface 
again; but when I did I came up gasping for breath, so taken by the cold 
that my yells to my dad were mere stammers. I was amazed at what I’d 
done, but I felt a strange joy, an odd kind of communion in those seconds 
under the water. The danger of the wintry sky and the serenity of the 
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water—the same paradoxical fear and attraction I’d been experiencing all 
week in the forest—fused together in one huge epiphanic surge of life. I 
felt a twinge of immortality branch through my gut when the raw physical 
sensation of deathly cold and the heated spiritual manifestation of life and 
being became briefly indistinguishable from one another. 

The water on the mountain had its own story; it was not far from Puffer 
Lake that my dad’s grandpa died. Early one spring, James Willard Bay, 
Jr., set out with his son from Junction to Beaver, which lay just west over 
the mountains. He intended to deliver a buckboard of beans, flour, eggs, 
bacon, and homemade jams to his daughter Ethel, who was studying at 
an academy there. While crossing a stream high with snow runoff the 
wagon wheel caught on a rock, and both he and his son, France, were 
thrown from the cart. James Willard struck his head on a rock and died 
instantly. His body was later found about fifteen miles downstream, and 
France spent the night under a rocky ledge in the canyon. 

France wasn’t terribly old when this happened, the fact of which I well 
appreciated when I was young and heard this story told by my father. I 
often dreamt of myself in the same circumstances and tried with diffi- 
culty to imagine how I would feel, and how I would cope alone in the 
wilds. Although I didn’t realize it fully at the time, the family reunion’s 
close proximity to the site of James Willard Bay’s death signified the 
family’s long-term survival and a reverence for the landscape out of 
which a family identity was shaped. The stories told over campfires and 
cards reaffirmed those bonds between family and place. 

On the way home from the reunion, Dad stopped the wagon by the Big 
Rock Candy Mountain, which I’d heard about in various books and songs 
but hadn’t imagined really existed. It looked pretty much like a normal 
mountain to me: it was steep and broken at the top, and its bottom was 
composed of reddish brown soil and red rock. Dad told me, ‘‘Well, jump 

out, son, and go get yourself a piece!” 
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I was a budding geologist (my dad had brought me back various on- 
yxes, turquoises, and rock books from Utah on previous visits) and this 
was a prime opportunity. I scrambled for a minute or two on the moun- 
tainside, looking for good specimens of rock and red clay dirt clods. I 
didn’t really think it was candy, although my family would deny that, but 
there was something about the mountain that appealed to my imagina- 
tion, something that made its color and texture as appealing as candy. I 
found a few good pieces of ochre-red soil and took them to the car. A few 
minutes after we had gotten underway again, Dad asked to see what I'd 
collected. I told him I didn’t have them anymore. He asked me where they 
went to, and so I told him straight out: “I ate them.” 

“How did they taste?”’ he teased. 

“A little dusty,” I said. 

I actually had eaten the dirt, even knowing that it wasn’t just a dark 
cinnamon Jolly Rancher’s candy. To this day I don’t know why I did. It 
may have been to impress my brothers and sisters, though clearly they 
weren’t. However, I do remember feeling something, and it must be like 
those pregnant women I saw on public television who crave eating dirt 
and travel across county and state lines in Chevy Impalas to find their 
particular taste, color, or mineral content. What it had to do with was this: 
the soil I ate was the physical incamation of the world of my dreams and 
imagination, the literal grounding of an image which had long existed in 
my mind, ina place my father knew, and ona road I could one day travel. 
The power of a name and place suggested itself so strongly to me then 
that the notion of landscape as an important underpinning of identity is 
an idea I never questioned. I began to learn that who you are and where 
you are from are essentially the same thing. I see now that my little red 
dirt clods were sacraments; they were seeds of desert and mountain that 

passed into my own blood, replenishing each of my cells with a holy 
"affinity for earth, and its kinship with my family. 
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We moved to Portland, Oregon, when I was twelve. I had sworn to my 
friends in California that I would never live ina place where “‘creek’’ was 
pronounced “‘crick”’ and where half the population owned horses. Nev- 
ertheless, within a year of living there I never looked back. I loved the 
good air rarefied by rain, the tall firs, the thick moss and huge ferns. I had 
good teachers in my schools, and I made good friends. I camped out 
frequently with friends and brothers, made long hikes, and took up rock 
climbing. It was a happy time of my life, and I never imagined leaving 
Oregon permanently. Although I had claimed Utah when I was very 
young, and California when I was less young, when people asked me 
where I was from I began to say “Oregon”—this time in earnest. Oregon 
is indeed a home to me, but now it is a second home. I have four brothers 
who live in Portland, and it won’t sit well with them when they read this. 
Where and when my feeling for Utah eclipsed all else is hard to say, but 
it was latently there when I came to live here. 


When I was eighteen, I drove from Portland to Provo to attend BYU. 
I was an alienated student my freshman year. Besides not knowing any- 
one—except for one brother from whom I was estranged and one sister 
who was married and busy—I had an infection on my face from acne 
medicine gone awry. Large, thick, pussy scabs covered my face most of 
that first year, a sight sickening to myself and others. I avoided everyone 
I could, stayed awake at night and slept all day, and missed many of my 
classes. Not knowing how to cope with my pain and sorrow, I spent much 
of my time staring at the mountains, drinking in their hard strength and 
imagining their beauty flowing into me. 

In late October, feeling nearly overcome, I took a blanket and hiked far 
up Rock Canyon, where I made a crude shelter and spent the night. A 
storm came up just at nightfall, and the wind rocketed down off Cascade 
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Mountain and Provo Peak through the canyon. I was sleeping on a bed of 
leaves in the hollow of a large, bushy shrub. I sat and listened to the wind. 
It kept me awake most of the night, but it soothed me some and gave me 
time to locate my heart and find the hurt there. Something about the 
crunch of the leaves as my body settled into the earth and gathered 
warmth asked me to hold out, to find God in the landscape. 

In the winter months that followed I began taking long, long midnight 
walks with my face exposed to the cold, hoping to freeze my face to 
purity and numb my grief. I found a tree close to the canyon under which 
I would stand for an hour or more at a time, praying to God in passion 
and sorrow. I would occasionally open my eyes and peer through the 
leaves and boughs for a moment, half expecting to see God or angels; 
then I would shut them tight again, and run my hands over the rough bark 
as I prayed, looking for a spot with smooth contours. The tree lent me 
security; I believed it was a landmark which, if visited often enough, God 
would recognize and pay special attention to. The tree augmented my 
pleas by holding its branches over me like Abraham’s arms raised high 
over Isaac; it bridged earth and heaven for me, acted in place of my weak 
but innocent faith. It also prevented me from being seen by anyone but 
God and a few lone crows. 

I can’t yet say exactly what I learned from this experience, except that 
if I look closely at the landscape, and listen to its voice, I will learn things 
about myself that open my mind to new knowledge, and make possible 
the often difficult passage to new understanding and wisdom. Such 
knowledge, I think, is rarely explicit. The wilderness speaks imagisti- 
cally; it points directions, adds a few words where some are missing. But 
its voice, however cryptic, always speaks the truth. 


I’ve lived in Utah now for eight years. I worked my way through col- 
lege; I didn’t want my sense of home distorted by purse strings stretching 
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like rubber bands between Utah and Oregon, Texas, or Minnesota. I 
wanted to know what it felt like to know a place well, to traverse it and 
be able to say: See that road? My father surveyed it when he was fourteen; 
he knew his trigonometry even then. Or, Do you see that ridge there that 
runs between Kanab and Panguitch? My Swedish great-grandpa, Sven 
Magnusson, took the mail across it in a blizzard and almost died because 
he refused to force an exhausted mule to break trail in four-foot-deep 
snow. And I wanted my own life stories to irrigate the land, to._pump new 
water into the family reservoir. After my mission, I met a friend whose 
passionate love of Utah’s wilds renewed my long-held desire to see more 
of the state, to find its hidden water, and to connect my family’s stories 
with their geographical referents. This urge to connect, to dig in, to tie 
myself to the land accompanied my difficult readjustment to civilian life. 
The traumatic emotional wounds I received from the intense violence I 
witnessed as a missionary in South Africa, the too-bitter sorrow of family 
woes, and my own chronic depression had left me bleeding and confused. 
The Utah landscape became more and more of a poultice to me, a giant 
red earthen hearth for a weary man to sit close to and be warmed and 
healed. 

Aided by my friend, my healing began: I camped out, hiked around, 
hunted fossils, identified insects, and tried diners in obscure places; I 
bought maps and trail guides, studied up on geology, asked relatives for 
their stories, and read some of my family’s personal histories. I spent 
many nights under a wide panorama of pictographs in Temple Wash. I 
hiked up and down the expanse of Goblin Valley during a full harvest 
moon, explored the Butler Wash Anasazi ruins, climbed Angel’s Land- 
ing, and lay in the soft sand of the Colorado. I watched elk and badgers 
on Mt. Nebo, and had skunks walk over me on Tibble Fork. I played with 
lizards in Little Wild Horse Canyon, discovered the architecture of po- 
lygamy in Ephraim, and wondered about the births of people in Glendale, 
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Orderville, and other nearby towns, many of whose ancestors were deliv- 
ered by my midwife great-great-grandmother, Elizabeth Bengtsson. Each 
place has some story to it that wraps me tight in a blanket of land and 
family, and I have needed the nourishment these things give, more than 
is possible to describe here. It is as if God prepared each place with re- 
birth and regeneration in mind. 


I married about five years ago. I met Ana in Utah and married her here, 
just as my parents married here. Every summer Ana and I plant a garden 
and harvest its fruits, much of which we dry or can. For the last three 
summers our garden plot has taken extra work to clear, no doubt because 
it is home to so many hardy native plants. There are the soft purple (but 
poisonous) larkspur, and the burdocks, whose big leaves make a tea that 
cures boils. But the most difficult for gardeners are the mallow, morning 
glory, and Johnson’s grass, which have roots that mock the sturdiest back 
and all but the sharpest-honed shovels. The dainty white flower of the 
viny morning glory belies its roots, which can be found at depths of ten 
feet or more in rock-hard soil. These plants will bow under for one short 
season only, but they belong to the land and retum faithfully to it each 

season, like birds to their nesting grounds. The native plants never seem 
to have a problem finding the water they need. 


Ana has conceived three times. Her first pregnancy ended in a miscar- 
riage. She flew back home to Utah from New York, where she was at- 
tending a conference, to be close to me, to the doctor, and to familiar 
surroundings. Ana’s second pregnancy went thirty-one weeks. The baby 
was diagnosed as having hydrocephalous, but to complicate matters, Ana 
developed a near-fatal toxemia, forcing the doctors to perform an emer- 
gency cesarean section. Our daughter, Ana Sophia, lived for two months 
in the Newborn Intensive Care Unit. When she was nearly ready to come 
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home she contracted a respiratory virus, struggled desperately for two 
weeks, and died in our arms late one night. 

One cloudy afternoon, just after Sophia was born, I looked out a sec- 
ond floor window near the maternity ward and saw, in a big tree on the 
hospital grounds, the largest conglomeration of crows I’ve ever seen. 
Hundreds and hundreds of them sat cawing in the branches while a hun- 
dred others randomly circled the tree. It was an unpleasant but unmistak- 
able omen, which at first appeared to be misguided as little Sophia grew 
stronger and successfully completed two surgeries. Now she lies under 
other trees, keeping company with the roots, holding onto them in her 
own way, making sure they weather cold winters, long droughts, and 
stormy windbursts. From where she lies she can see Maple Flats, Slate 
Canyon, and most of the mountains in the valley. It is a good place for 
her to be. 

Although the cemetery people tried hard to dissuade us, they couldn’t 
refuse our request that Sophia be covered with earth while everyone 
watched. It seemed sacrilegious to say words over an empty hole, then 
leave and let the cemetery workers fill it in a week later. So all of us there 
looked on while Sophia retumed to mother earth. The soil, as red as her 
hair, fell down the deep narrow hole shovel by shovel, holding her tight 
in her mother’s arms. When the job was done, and the earth had been 
restored to the hole, I thanked God through my sorrow for that final im- 
age of completion and wholeness. I don’t recall now, but perhaps I 
thought at that moment about the red earth I’d eaten at the Big Rock 
Candy Mountain. There was something right about the earth taking my 
flesh and blood back unto itself, just as I had sacramentally taken its 
substance into me. 

Now Ana and I have ason, Miles, who is six months old. I have already 
thought of the places we will take him to visit or camp, and imagined the 
canon of stories we will tell him. I hope that he, too, will draw stories 
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from Utah’s deep wells and partake of the land’s mystery and power. I 
hope he will learn that knowing his father, like knowing his grandfather, 
will require many stories and many journeys. 


My grandfather died just after our family moved to Oregon. His chil- 
dren (including my father) were there with him in the Veteran’s Hospital 
in Salt Lake City after the most critical of his heart attacks, just about one 
month before his death. He was lucid enough to speak to them, this one 
last time he would have his whole family around him, and he recalled for 
them stories of his life and childhood. The last thing he mentioned before 
he couldn’t speak any more was his love for Daisy, the faithful dairy cow 
that the family had owned in Junction. The name triggered such deep 
emotions attached to the place that all of the children fell into reverie as 
they heard their father reminisce. That is what my father told me hap- 
pened. 

I have never really thought about what my father’s last words will be 
when it comes time for him to die, but I imagine they will be stories about 
Utah’s landscapes and the people who inhabited them. I think I will feel 
an even greater love for him because I will recognize the places and col- 
ors of his descriptions. 

As for myself, I see myself as some kind of salmon from the North- 
west—a Chinook, let’s say—who has returned home through rivers of 
dust to spawn. I was conceived in Utah, and now I have returned here and 
conceived children of my own. The generations have churned together in 
a whirlwind, but the dust has settled here in Utah. Because the seasons 
here are distinct, the landscape is remade and resurrected at each passage. 
And not only the landscape; the mere expectation of the inevitable return 
of each season reworks the soul and draws it close to home. I have been 
lucky enough to develop a sense of home and family that I hope will 
stabilize me, balance me. I have no desire to lose the underpinnings of 
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my identity. The homeless are those to whom no place calls; and the lost 
souls are those who have no Stories, and hence no family. 
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Already it’s July, and the rejection slips 
Have begun to nest in the mailbox, Noah’s 
White doves, fragments of paper, 

Saying, Yes — there is land out there, 

But it won’t be easy to reach it. 


One writer I know sent out a story 
Seventeen times and got sixteen 
Negative answers. One woman I know 
Called the same man twice 

And never went hungry again. 


Some stories exist on faith. 

If the pen can be used as a weapon, 

I’m carving my name on trees, 

I’m sending my kites on missions that might 
Never matter. So much for the sacred calling! 


Still, when night’s half done 

And I wake up, — 

A film between mind and body, 

I believe what the moment offers, 
What waves me back onto the bridge. 


Poem for the Artist 


Your kitchen 

Is like a still life, 
Two apples, withered, 
A speckled banana, 
A cantaloupe 

Gone too soft. 


Thirsty, and wanting 

To praise you, I stand with my back to the window, 
Breathing the ripeness, 

The greenness, 

Filling a glass with cold water. 


—Mary Ann Losee 


—Mary Ann Losee 
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HEN ELDER BRAND DISCOVERED THAT THE MAILMAN HAD LEFT A 
Wi heccce on the front doorstep for him, he started to dance and 
sing out in an extemporaneous country melody, “I got me a package, I 
got me a package. Hallelujah! I got me a package today.” It was a peculiar 
dance, thought Elder Ethan, his companion, as he watched Elder Brand 
jiggle up and down, elbows bouncing like a skeleton puppet in what he, 
Elder Ethan, would call a “100% virgin” polyester suit. Elder Brand’s 
scuffed rubber-soled wingtips alternately shuffled back and forth as they 
clomped out a rhythm. Elder Ethan thought he looked like Arnold 
Schwarzenegger trying to play Gene Kelly in Singing in the Rain. Elder 
Brand stopped dancing and tore open his package as he walked into the 
apartment. 

Elders Brand and Ethan had returned from going door-to-door the 
entire afternoon without finding anyone at home. They had an hour to eat 
dinner before their appointment that night. It was Elder Ethan’s turn to 
cook. ““We have noodles, cheese, peanut butter, no bread, jalepeno 
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peppers, milk, no eggs, some cereal, onions, one apple, and an industrial- 
strength drum of Crisco,” announced Elder Ethan as he closed the refrig- 
erator. The next day would be Preparation Day when the mission rules 
allowed them to go shopping. But until then they had to have something 
to eat. 

_ “I’m running down to the mini-mart to get some dogs and soda—you 
want some?” said Elder Ethan. 

“Yes,” replied Elder Brand in his best Ed McMahon imitation. 

Elder Brand was still trying to get his package open as Elder Ethan 
walked out of the door. While walking across the yard, Elder Ethan could 
hear Elder Brand yell, “‘Yes, cookies, candy bars, sweet tarts . . It’s a care 
package!”’ this time not imitating anyone. 

The mini-mart was only about fifty feet away, and Elder Ethan no 
longer felt guilty for leaving his companion to go to the store alone every 
_ night before Preparation Day. Elder Ethan paused a moment to ost off 
his summer blend worsted wool suit and straighten his Talbott’s paisley 
necktie. He ducked his nametag into his jacket pocket. He slid his hand 
under the crotch and seat of his pants and winced as he felt woolen nits 
from bike-riding. “I’ve got to get in a companionship with a car,”’ he 
murmured as he walked down the street. 

Elder Ethan passed a homeless man begging on the corner and gave 
him a five-dollar bill. Elder Brand thought it better to buy the homeless 
a meal so they wouldn’t spend it on booze. Elder Ethan preferred to just 
give them money—they didn’t have time to take them to dinner. When 
Elder Ethan and Elder Brand had argued about it, Elder Brand came up 
with a compromise—McDonald’s gift certificates. The more Elder Ethan 
thought about it, the more he liked it. “I wonder if McDonald’s has con- 
sidered gift certificates for the homeless as a marketing strategy?” he 
asked himself. It bothered him that Elder Brand had thought of the idea 
first. Elder Brand wasn’t too quick. “I’m losing my edge,” Elder Ethan 
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thought. He straightened his tie ina window reflection and entered the 
mini-mart. 

In the mini-mart Elder Ethan couldn’t help but glance at the covers of 
the Playboy magazines behind the counter as he looked for food. He 
thought of the women between the covers and ached inside. Shaking his 
head, he looked away. He grabbed two sodas and asked for two hot dogs 
with the works. 

In the apartment, Elder Brand sat down at the kitchen table and rum- 
maged through the care package where, tucked among the goodies, he 
discovered a letter from his home ward’s Primary addressed to him with 
messages from all of the boys and girls. Some messages had pictures on 
them. Elder Brand poured cookie crumbs into his mouth, drank a cup of 
milk, and sloshed the mixture around in his mouth as if he were mixing 
a bag of concrete while he read a message that said, ““Bring home some 
good missionary stories.” 

He fingered his upper lip as he thought about going home in three 
months and giving his homecoming talk in sacrament meeting. What 
could he say that would interest anyone? Sure he had learned how to 
study, how to get along with companions, how to take care of himself .. . 
kind of. He didn’t have any miracle stories to tell—only three baptisms— 
and he had just made District Leader. Then he thought of growing a 
moustache after getting home. He ran his fingers through his thinning 
coconut head of hair, held his head up, and stroked his razorburned neck 
with his fingernails as he thought about dating. 

He looked again through the children’s messages and pictures. A 
brightly colored picture caught his eye: in bright red crayon an unnamed 
child had drawn a devil. There was no bodily proportion and red crayon 
streaked beyond the outline of the body—but the figure had a cloven foot 
and a fiddle. At the bottom of the picture was written “Fight the devil.” 
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Elder Brand shuddered. He hated the word devil and didn’t even like to 
say it in his mind. 

Out of the corner of Elder Brand’s left eye he thought he saw a tall, 
thin, black shadow slide behind the cupboard. He stood up slowly and 
walked to the other side of the room. He thought he felt a chill in the air. 
He had heard stories about evil spirits attacking missionaries, throwing 
them around the room. Like dogs, they know if you’re afraid, he thought. 
He began speaking in his mind, ““By the power of the Holy—” 

“Heeeerres the dogs,”’ announced Elder Ethan in his own imitation of 
Ed McMahon as he kicked open the front door. He put on the table two 
long hot dogs layered in chili, mustard, relish, and onions and two Dr. 
Peppers. “What’s wrong with you?” 

Elder Brand realized that his brow was knotted and his shoulders 
hunched; he relaxed and breathed deeply. “Oh, nothing, just thinking 
about going back home, doing my homecoming speech, dating, you 
know—scary stuff.” 

“Well, you’ve got plenty of work to do before going home, and you 
and I are going to baptize, Elder, BAPTIZE,”’ said Elder Ethan. “Don’t 
get trunky on me. Let’s hurry up and eat so we can make our appointment 
at 6:30.” Elder Ethan read Every Missionary Can Baptize as they ate. 

Elder Brand thought about the shadow behind the cupboard, then said, 
“T knew an elder whose brother’s bishop told him about an elder who 
prayed to Satan, and his companion woke up to find him pressed dead 
into the plaster wall above his bed; the autopsy showed that his heart had 
been removed without any cuts. There was also no blood in his body.” 

“Kind of like Dracula meets the priest who removes human hearts 
with his hands from Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom?’ asked 
Elder Ethan. 

“No, I’m serious,” said Elder Brand. “That stuff can happen to you.” 
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“You know I’ve been reading the Ensign, Church News, and even Sun- 
stone for a few years now, and I’ve yet to read any report about stories 
like that. 

“Hey, I’ve heard these stories and others from my MTC instructors,” 
snapped Elder Brand. 

“Ergo, they must be true, Socrates,” said Elder Ethan. 

“Socrates wouldn’t know about these things. He wasn’t a Mormon,” 
Elder Brand said. “‘Anyway, did you ever hear about the elders who were 
goofing off one day and got the idea to ordain a fence post to the priest- 
hood, and both elders were found dead on the ground with their chests 
smoking like bumt-out cigar butts: their hearts had tumed to limestone.” 

“No, no. I heard they tried to ordain a car and their livers were turned 
to marble,” said Elder Ethan curling his lips to one side. “Or was it a 
bicycle and their kidneys turned to sandstone?” Elder Ethan laughed. 
“My dad warned me about missionary ghost-story-telling,”’ he said. 

Elder Brand’s face grew red. Whether it was red with anger or embar- 
rassment, Elder Ethan couldn’t tell. Remorse grew warm like heartburn 
in Elder Ethan’s throat. He put down Elder Brand too often. He had even 
embarrassed Elder Brand in front of his own district during his first meet- 
ing as district leader by getting him to swear on the Book of Mormon that 
no scripture says Jesus will return to earth in a car at the second coming. 

Then Elder Ethan had asked Sister Fonstien to read D&C 101:89. 

“And if the president heed them not, then will the Lord arise and come 
forth out of his hiding place, and in his Fury vex the nation.” Sister Fon- 
stien and the other missionaries had laughed. It wouldn’t have been so 
bad if Elder Brand hadn’t confided in Elder Ethan before the meeting that 
he was afraid the others wouldn’t respect him. Elder Brand had never said 
anything about that incident, but Elder Ethan felt awful afterward. 

Elder Ethan finished his hot dog and swallowed the last of his Dr. 
Pepper. In an attempt at reconciliation and repentence, he leaned over the 
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table and said, “Well, maybe you’ re right. I heard Elder Smithson swear 
on the Book of Mormon that the story I’m about to tell you happened to 
him right here in Baltimore.” 

The red left Elder Brand’s face and he listened closely. 

“Eider Smithson tracted out a lady who claimed to be a reincarnated 
Egyptian princess. She had a cat with a brand on its leg of the number 
666. She said she could see things in the night sky that other people 
couldn’t see. She also knew the names of the twenty-nine gods of the 
universe, but couldn’t tell them to just anyone. During their visit she 
pulled out her necklace and showed it to the elders and said: “These gold 
plates on my necklace are Joseph Smith’s golden plates.’ The necklace 
had rather large plates with small writing on them, probably forged Book 
of Mormon Reformed Egyptian. Then the doors of her china cabinet 
banged open and china plates began to fly around the room like UFOs 
- from an old B-movie—literal flying saucers. The room blackened, al- 
though the elders could see bright sunshine outside her apartment win- 
dow. According to the story, the elders ran out of the apartment, holding 
their arms to the square to cast out the evil influence they felt.” Elder 
Ethan couldn’t bring himself to believe this story even though Elder 
Smithson had shown no signs of joking and swore again and again it was 
true. 

Elder Brand believed it. “Let’s stop this,” he said, his eyes showing 
more white than usual. “If we talk about things like this, they’Il happen 
to us,” said Elder Brand as he thought again of the dark shadow behind 
the cupboard. “The only ghost stories we should be telling are about the 
Holy Ghost.” Elder Brand chuckled uneasily at his joke. Elder Ethan 
didn’t smile. 

They split a big candy bar from the care package and brushed their 
teeth. Elder Ethan said a perfunctory prayer, and they left on their bikes 
for their appointment. 
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As they rode down the street, Elder Brand rode without hands and sang 
numbers from the Messiah, causing people on the sidewalks to stare and 
smile. He had sung the Messiah with his ward choir in Vernal, Utah, and 
he thought he had a good voice. His favorite aria was ““Why Do the Na- 
tions Rage?” 

Yes, Lord, thought Elder Ethan as he winced when people stared at 
them, I’m a fool for Christ. 

The elders arrived at the Chrivellaro home at 6:29. The Chrivellaros 
were an Italian family with two small children and an infant; the children 
had grown up in the U.S. and spoke Italian and English, but the parents 
still spoke little English. The elders had met them by referral from a fam- 
ily in the ward and had taught them two lessons already. The daughter, 
ten-year-old Tina, had a crush on Elder Ethan and had asked him to marty 
her during the last visit. The elders had a difficult time teaching the par- 
ents but found they could communicate fairly well by using Tina as an 
interpreter sometimes and by speaking with a fake Italian accent other 

times. Elder Brand faked the accent better than his companion and said 
it was because he had the gift of tongues. 

That evening, after they arrived, Mr. Chrivellaro insisted that the elders 
eat some cheesecake as he led the children in a short musical recital. The 
children played recorders as he strummed on a guitar and sang an Italian 
folk song. Mrs. Chrivellaro served the elders herbal tea and cheesecake 
during the recital. She wore a black miniskirt tight around her thin hips, 
no hose on her slender legs, black high heels and a white blouse without 
a bra. Elder Ethan noticed her nipples through the blouse and thought 
they looked like Rice Krispies. He also noticed they didn’t bounce when 
she walked. 

After finishing off the cheesecake, Elder Brand started the discussion, 
speaking about families being forever. Elder Ethan jostled Tony, their 
four-year-old boy, on his right foot crossed over his left leg. Tina sat 
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staring at Elder Ethan, ready to translate. From time to time she blew 
kisses to him. 

The discussion was interrupted by cries from Mario, the baby boy ina 
back room. Mrs. Chrivellaro stood up from her chair, smoothed her skirt 
down, and disappeared around the corner to tend to him. Elder Brand 
continued his discussion of the doctrine of families—veering off the 
beaten lesson track, which he did from time to time as he felt the Spirit 
directed—as Tony giggled on Elder Ethan’s bouncing foot and Tina 
whispered translations to her father as he nodded yes. 

Mrs. Chrivellaro returned with Mario, a chubby baby boy with a head 
full of hair similar in look and texture to the hair on a hairy man’s back. 
Mario’s hair was combed forward on the sides and reminded Elder Brand 
of Joseph Smith as a baby. Elder Brand asked Mrs. Chrivellaro if he could 
hold him; she said he could in a minute. Then she began unbuttoning her 
blouse. 

Elder Ethan, now doing his part of the lesson, began, “I know that God 
lives and that—’’ Just then Mrs. Chrivellaro pulled her blouse open. 
When Elder Ethan realized that he was staring at naked nipples, he said 
“GAWD ...uh... God loves you, al// of you... Imean.. . your family, 
of course.”’ He tried to act like he hadn’t seen anything. 

Elder Brand confirmed Elder Ethan’s testimony: “You can be as happy 
as you are now forever if you accept the gospel and get baptized.” 

““What is ‘baptism’?”’ asked Tina? 

Elder Ethan was finally able to stop staring at Mario holding his 
mother’s breast and turned to Mr. Chrivellaro who was trying to say 

“‘baptize.”’ ‘“Elder, how about if you explain what ‘baptize’ means,”’ said 
Elder Brand. 

“Uh... ‘bap teez ee MO’ ... uh... in the water like Jesus and John,” 
said Elder Ethan, feeling inspired. 
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“Ahh, battesimo,” replied Mr. Chrivellaro. “I was baptized as a little 
child. Why do I need to do this now?” 

“You need to become like a little child again and be ‘bap TEEZ ee 
moed’ into the true Church by someone with authority. You remember 
we discussed authority last week,” said Elder Ethan. Tina had given up 
translating and blew more kisses to Elder Ethan. 

“Yes, I remember ‘authority’ from last week,”’ said Mr. Chrivellaro. 

“We want you to pray about ‘bap teez ee MO’; ask God if you should 
be ‘bap tee zee MOed” into the Church,” challenged Elder Ethan. 

Elder Ethan reached into his scripture-carrying case and pulled out an 
Italian pamphlet entitled “Family Home Evening” in Italian. As he 
pulled out the pamphlet, he glanced over in time to see Mrs. Chrivellaro 
yelp “TITEEEE”’ as she pulled Mario away, exposing her breast again, her 
nipple wet, as she held him out for Mr. Chrivellaro to burp him. She 
swore in Italian as she buttoned her blouse while trying to gesture with 
both hands at the same time. Her nipple was now hidden only by a trans- 
lucent, round, wet spot on her blouse. Tina tapped Elder Ethan on the 
knee and said, “Mario bites Mommy sometimes. Will you marry me 
when I grow up?” 

Elder Brand chuckled as Elder Ethan put the pamphlet on the coffee 
table while trying to explain that he had a girlfriend back home. Elder 
Brand whispered to Tina that Elder Ethan really didn’t have a girlfriend, 
he was just trying to make her jealous. Tina smiled. Elder Ethan set up a 
return appointment, challenged Mr. Chrivellaro to read the pamphlet, and 
offered a prayer. 

It was 8:28 when the elders left the Chrivellaros. As they walked to 
their bikes parked by the mailbox, they checked their tracting book to see 
if there were any call-backs in the area. As Elder Brand flipped through 
the book, Elder Ethan asked him if he noticed Mrs. Chrivellaro breast- 
feeding Mario. 
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“T’m not blind, Elder, but I’m not hypnotized by . . . you know .. . one 
of them, or two of them. I mean, my mom breast-fed me. Anyway it’s 
better for babies than formula, you know. It’s just a part of God’s plan,” 
said Elder Brand. 

“Yes, it was just a pair of lactating breasts,’ Elder Ethan said. ““Lac- 
tating breasts are not attractive,”’ he added. But thinking about them once 
more, he asked, “Do you think the sister missionaries should teach them? 
You know, teach them instead of us?” asked Elder Ethan. He wiped his 
forehead. 

“Only if you don’t want to ‘bap tee zee MO’ them,” said Elder Brand. 
“No way, Elder Jose,” said Elder Ethan. 

After several rejections, the elders headed for a call-back in a small 
apartment complex nearby. A nearly full moon shone over their heads 
casting long, thin shadows as they walked. Elder Brand thought he saw 
a shadow dart across the ground to merge into the shadow of a tree in 
front of him, the same shadow he had seen slip behind the cupboard in 
their apartment. He gripped his denim scripture-carrying bag tightly, 
squeezing the blood from his hands. 

They rang the doorbell and the apartment door peephole grew dark. A 
short, middle-aged lady with rolls of fat on her arms opened the apart- 
ment door. : 

“Hi,”’ said Elder Brand. “We were in the area and remembered that 
you suggested we stop by again. Well, here we are. Do you have a few 
minutes to speak with us?” She invited them in and waddled like a pen- 
guin across the living room floor in her designer blue jeans. She wore 
heavy black eye makeup and a small black cap on her head with a hat pin 
stuck through it. Elder Ethan thought it looked like a yarmulke for 
women. Her hair was bleached white. The elders sat down and she 
slipped into the kitchen and brought out some milk. She also offered the 
elders some pastries; she had cooked them without any fat, she said. They 
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were held together by a sugary frosting and crumbled easily. Elder Brand 
scooped up the crumbs with his fingers and put them in his mouth as he 
drank the milk. Elder Ethan reluctantly drank some milk even though he 
knew he would soon have a bursting bladder. 

Elder Ethan made an introduction and briefly explained what:they did 
as missionaries, saying that they didn’t try to convert anyone, but if peo- 
ple were interested in their message their goal was to baptize them into 
the Church. 

“My given name is Julie Pease,” she replied, ““but I have found out 
that my real name is Nafertafeta—I am a reincarnated Egyptian Princess. 
And I know about Mormons.”’ She reached over and pulled a gold cov- 
ered book from the bookshelf and said, “I’ve also read the Book of Mor- 
mon.” She pulled a necklace from underneath her shirt. “See my 
necklace? These are like the golden plates, aren’t they? Excuse me, I have 
to go to the ladies’ room.” 

As she said this, Elder Brand spit up some of the crumbly coffee cake 
he had been eating and after she left the room, looked to Elder Ethan, 
whispering “‘It’s her, the lady in the story you told; it was true, it was true. 
Pretty soon plates will start flying around and . . . Let’s leave now, while 
she’s in the bathroom. Let’s lock her in there.” A vein on his forehead 
pulsed as his fading hairline grew red. 

“No. Let’s wait and see. She says she’s read the Book of Mormon. 
Who has ever read through the entire Book of Mormon and not gotten 
baptized—not counting anti-Mormons? If plates start to shake, rattle, and 
roll in her cupboard, or anything else spooky. happens, then we leave.”’ 

Elder Brand’s eyes were pulled tight from the muscles in the back of 
his head cramping as he whispered back, ‘“‘Do what I do just in case.” He 
sat back on the couch, resting his right arm on the couch in the shape of 
a ninety-degree square in anticipation of an impending exorcism. 
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Nafertafeta returned from the bathroom. With his free left hand, Elder 
Brand tried to clean up the mess he had made coughing up cake. 

“Do you have a cat?” asked Elder Ethan. He smiled as he looked 
around the apartment for a kitty litter box or cat toys. A ball of red yam 
in the corner of the room startled him. 

She didn’t hear the question and continued her story. “I am truly the 
reincamated Egyptian princess Nafertafeta. I had children by Pharaoh 
Shekshonk, but they all died in a plague. I knew Abraham when he came 
to Egypt. He was a handsome man with red hair. Shekshonk, as you Mor- 
mons know, was the pharaoh in the Bible who was cursed for sleeping 
with Sarah.” Elder Brand’s brow knotted up and his eyes looked into his 
forehead as he pondered this revelation. With his left hand he opened his 
Bible dictionary and flipped through the pages looking for ‘‘Shek- 
shonk”’—he found “‘Shishak”’ but nothing else. 

She continued. “I know the names of the twenty-nine gods of the uni- 
verse—I can’t tell them to you; I hope you understand. The Egyptians 
didn’t know them either.” She stroked her necklace. Elder Brand contin- 
ued to flip through his Bible. 

Elder Ethan smiled and said, “Of course we understand you can’t let 
a secret out like that. They may never trust you again. You see our leaders 
have spiritual experiences every day, and as one of them has said, if he 
told everyone about his experiences, God wouldn’t trust him. Did you 
know there is a living prophet today?” Elder Brand closed his Bible, 
picked up his flip chart, and opened to a picture of the Prophet. 

Oblivious to his question, Nafertafeta reached up into her hair and 
withdrew the hat pin from the black cap, her white hair slowly undulating 
along her shoulders like snakes. She turned the black leather Cap inside 
out, showing it to the elders. The inside of the cap was brown with what 
looked like drawings made by a boy with a woodburning kit, thought 
Elder Ethan. Elder Brand thought it looked like the second facsimile pic- 
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ture in the Book of Abraham; he dropped his picture flip chart as he stared 
at it. “If I didn’t wear this, I would look like a four-thousand-year old 
woman. It was given to Shekshonk by Abraham who wore it on his 
head.”’ She gathered the serpentine curls of her hair together again and 
fastened them behind her head with the cap and hat pin. 

She stood and walked to the sliding glass door and said: “‘Look out- 
side. You see nothing, do you, but blackness? I see the earth and the sky 
making love slowly like a man and woman; they do it not for lust or sport, 
but with a singleness of purpose, hence it is done so thoughtfully, not the 
thought of reason, but instead, the thought of abundance of life. Let me 
pray to them.” 

She walked over to the china cabinet in the corner of the room and ran 
her fingers lightly along the wood veneer and glass as if it were a Ouija 
board, her knee bumping the cabinet, rattling some plates. Elder Brand’s 
shoulders convulsed, yet he maintained his right arm at a right angle. 
Elder Ethan stared out the glass door at the night sky. 

Nafertafeta’s voice grew deeper and she said, “Pollen and stamen be 
blessed and bee and hive. Fawn jump free and fox run wild. Stars clap 
hands and clouds breathe life. Sun shine by day and rain fall by night. 
Mother earth, father sky, mend my mind and heal my eye. Adam, Enoch, 
Noah—these three are brothers of the earth in brooks and trees. Eve, 
Lilith, Inanna—these three are sisters of the sky in mist and breeze.” 
Elder Brand sat still with his eyes closed tight, his arms and neck blister- 
ing with goose bumps and his body hair bristling. He opened his eyes— 
he felt he was not in the room, but rather, he was watching backwards 
through a set of binoculars. As he adjusted his eyes, the two scenes 
merged into one. Elder Ethan sat watching and waiting. 

Nafertafeta stopped speaking, wiped her eye, and touched a tear to the 
palm of her hand, closing up the tear in a cupping shape. She looked to 
the window again and then to the elders and said, ‘“Thank you. I was so 
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lonely today. I knew you would come. Sometimes I...” She didn’t finish 
her sentence. “God bless you for coming; please come again.” 

“God bless you and this house,” said Elder Ethan as they stepped out. 
Elder Ethan glanced at the door as it closed behind him. He thought he 
could see Nafertafeta’s all-seeing-eye watching them through the peep- 
hole. 

Outside in the parking lot, Elder Brand said, bursting with relief, 
“Wow. We’re lucky to get out of there alive. Can you believe it? I told 
you these stories were true.” 

“T didn’t see any plates flying around, but there was a strange feeling 
in there,” said Elder Ethan. “‘Man, she is totally wacked.” 

“Maybe we should put some sort of warning in our tracting book so 
no one else will ever go back,”’ said Elder Brand. 

“T don’t know,” said Elder Ethan. “She could come around and get 
baptized yet. She’s read the Book of Mormon, and you heard how lonely 
she was. We can’t just abandon her.” 

“Don’t tell me you want to go back?”’ said Elder Brand. 

“Oh, no,” Elder Ethan said. “‘But . . . I don’t know. We should do 
something. But what? You’re the District Leader.” 

An idea crept into Elder Brand’s brain and he smiled. “‘Let’s give her 
to the sisters.” They both looked at each other and then laughed. Slapping 
their hands together in a high five, they said in their best Ed McMahon 
imitations, ‘““YES!” 
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Is what food is 

Not, except wild 

Raspberry slush, 

Is what we inhale, 

Sliding out of the friendly cage; 


Giraffe-blue tongue, the fluted 
Stem, the blood threading 
Back to the nipple, the eye 
At the heart of the candle 
Flame, that hungry 
Inscrutable 
Light. | 
—Mary Ann Losee 


Mary Ann Losee teaches English as a Second Language at Salt Lake Community 
High School. 
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WISTING INTO THE BLUE VEINS OF HIS FACE AND HEAD, THE WIRES 

connect Devin to the machines around him. Swelling keeps his eyes 
shut and bloats his wrinkled body. His only movement is when he tight- 
ens his muscles around the plastic tubes in his throat. Dave says those 
tubes keep him from crying. Devin’s cheeks flush red, but the tubes re- 
main. 

Before we enter the room we have to wash our arms. Dave—Devin’s 
father—my brother, had us keep our hands up against the faucet so that 
the water could run down our elbows. Keeps the bacteria away. Now we 
have gloves on, aprons on. Devin keeps figliting and Dave looks tired. 

Devin was bom with a hole in his heart. The two chambers beat to- 
gether, but one pushes the blood the wrong way. Devin needs that hole 
so his heart can beat at all. All our hearts originally have holes in them, 
but they close before we are born. Except for Devin. Now the hospital 
gives him drugs to keep that hole open. As long as the gap is there, Devin 
lives. 


Tom Hafen lives with his wife, Tracy, in Orem. He is pursuing a master’s degree 
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Dave and Fran have Devin’s name ona transplant list. I think it is hard 
for them, because they know that Devin will only be around for so long. 
But Fran comes every day and washes her hands, puts on the gloves, so 
that she can be close to him. Dave is here almost as often. 

When Devin was bom, they took a family picture as quickly as they 
could. They also had my dad come from Provo, so they could give him a 
name and a blessing. They did that in the hospital, with Devin supported 
by wires. 


I travelled with Karsten for ten days, but I only saw his eyes a few 
times. Mostly they were obscured—either by his round, John Lennon 
sunglasses or by his straight blonde hair. 

I was worried about touring the West with Matthias and Karsten when 
something could happen to Devin at any time. But Dad said the situation 
was pretty stable, and there was no reason to stay home when my German 
friends were dependent on me. 

Matthias was cheerful. His spiky hair bobbed as we rolled toward the 
Tetons. Last summer we had worked in the same department of the bank 
in Berlin. I remembered driving down Kiurfurstendamm, our way slowed 
by the thousands of people who wanted to see the famous street. Lights 
flashed everywhere, and the theaters blended into bars, sex shops, and 
restaurants. 

“Why is everyone out there? Most of them aren’t even doing anne 

except wandering around,”’ I said. 

Matthias had slowly appraised the crowd surrounding us. “‘Weil Dort 
das Leben Tobt.” Because life rages there. Matthias and Karsten both had 
a sense I longed for—a sense of finding where life explodes. 
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Now Karsten slouched in the back seat. His headphones were I.V.’s, 
wiring his brain with intensity. I didn’t know him in Berlin, but I had 
invited Matthias to bring along a friend when he came to the U.S. Karsten 
introduced me to the world of Metallica, Megadeath, and Anthrax. He 
claimed he couldn’t relax unless he had one of these groups cranked up. 
I eventually let Karsten play his music on the stereo because his headset 
filled the car anyway. 

“Search. Search and Destroy.” I pulled the Buick off the road so we 
could see down into the Teton Valley. Still the music played. Karsten got 
out of the car and peered into the green expanse. A scientist examining 
the dissected. 

I shut off the car and stood beside Karsten. The trees far below were 
calm, though the wind whipped around us. Karsten’s T-shirt was black, 
with a random succession of crosses tilted at wild angles. Green and vio- 
let flames seared between them. But the essence of the shirt was black. 

We travelled on. “‘Suchen. Suchen und Zerstoren.”’ | translated the lyr- 
ics for Karsten. “Is there some subtler meaning I’m not getting?” 

He slouched even further. “‘No. I think it means exactly what it says. 
Sometimes we must search and sometimes we must destroy.” The gold 
rims of his sunglasses glinted. “This is one of their early works. Later 
Metallica deepened their message.” 

“Something like—‘Think about it, search, then destroy’?” 

“Exactly.” 


We arrived at our camping site two hours later. It was just at the edge 
of Jackson Lake, about thirty miles from Yellowstone. Whoever planned 
the campsite designed it so that we could see only two or three other 
groups camping around us. German drifted to us from one of them, but 
Matthias and Karsten didn’t seem to notice. The wind blew in occasional 


gusts. 
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Not being sure how to cook the hamburger in a fire, I ended up wrap- 
ping it in a thick ball of foil and rolling it into the flames. We watched it 
bake until steam stopped coming out of it. I didn’t think Matthias and 
Karsten would like the look of it, but it was already dark when we pulled 
it out. Enough ketchup smothered the burger’s taste. 

Karsten crept off to the outhouse. Matthias remained, staring into the 
fire. The wood had melted into coals before I realized how long Karsten 
had been gone. I nudged Matthias and we followed the dim trail down to 
the outhouse. 

Karsten stood motionless underneath the fluorescent light by the door. 
With his head tilted up, his white skin looked blue and translucent. His 
eyes glittered darkly. He was staring into the plastic bubble covering the 
burning tube. Moths had gathered, dozens.of them, and were pelting 
themselves furiously against the cover. Some crawled across the surface, 
their fibrous wings singeing and disintegrating. A few had made it inside, 
only to lie in curled shells on the bottom of the ringed surface. 

“They could fly anywhere. And they fly . . . here.” Karsten snatched 
one of the moths from the air and held it, pinned and struggling. He 
spread his fingers wide, and the insect flew directly back into the light. 
Karsten smiled. Matthias said something in the Berlin dialect and Kar- 
sten backed off, shaking his head slightly. We walked back up the hill. 

I noticed swirling pattems overhead. At first I was confused by the 
glow of the outhouse light—then I saw the stars, lying in a clear paste 
above us. I could feel my German friends slowing beside me. Although 
it was not light enough to see the mountains past the lake, we could make 
out their outlines as shadows against the dusty night sky. There was no 
moon. Just thickness. 

We pulled our sleeping bags out of the tent and lay down on rocks. No 
one spoke. The dark moved strongly. Occasional shooting stars broke the 
gaps. 
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“T could throw myself against those lights.” Karsten’s voice sounded far 
away. “I could throw myself there and burn without a sound.” A sharp 
breath. ““We are so insignificant. None of us survives the next twenty years.” 

I bit my cheek. Salt flowed across my tongue. “What is the purpose of 
life, Karsten?” 

The air was still. “To have as much fun as you can before you die.” 

“But what about burning out? What about other people?” 

The silence was a mental shrug. He finally said, “I would rather be 
dead at thirty than bored at seventy.” 


We neared the southem rim of the Grand Canyon and it grew palpably 
quiet inside the car. For the first time since we began, Karsten had no 
music pumping through us. His eyes were still hidden behind his glasses, 
but an expectation tensed his face, his body. Matthias sat in an almost 
reverent pose, silently appraising the red sandscape. The only sound be- 
sides the engine was a soft snort as Karsten saw the cheap jewelry stands. 

I parked the car and we measured our way to the canyon. Karsten re- 
fused to look at it until we had paced the length of the viewing area and 
found a place where there were no tourists. Then he and Matthias stood, 
immutable, staring through the red into Colorado. 

Eventually Matthias went back to the car to get his camera. I glanced 
after him, then turned around. Karsten’s blue eyes. pierced me through 
wisps of thin hair. He was sitting on the edge of the metal guard rail. A 
drop of several hundred feet was directly behind him. 

He began leaning back. I lurched forward to stop him. He stopped me 
with a raised hand. Wrapping his feet around one of the posts supporting 
the rail, Karsten tilted his body and stretched out his arms until his body 
was horizontal, facing the sky. He remained for a moment, then brought 
himself forward. He seemed oblivious to the danger. 
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ek * 


Chopin fits right now. His ballads are intimate, consciously passionate, 
but I don’t approach their central feeling. I don’t cry when I hear them. 
By the time I got back from Las Vegas, Devin was dead. Congestive 


failure. The doctors had been scanning the country, ready to put a heart’ 


in an ice cooler and ship it to Salt Lake City. They never found it and it 
was too late anyway. The wires and the drugs couldn’t keep him long 
enough. 

I called Tracy, a friend of mine, but she wasn’t there. Her mom an- 
swered and asked how Devin was. I told her that he died. 

Did I want to cancel our date this evening? she asked. I didn’t know. 
Tracy’s mom seemed awkward and expectant, as if she wanted me to 
grieve on the phone. 

Before I went to the funeral, I told Mom that I didn’t feel much. I tried 
to twist between joy and pain. Instead I felt a gap in the center of my 
chest. ““That’s because you haven’t had children yet,” she said and she 
left the room, weeping. 


We arrive in Lehi. The cemetery is on one side of town, surrounded by 
farms placed on hills. I sense Dave before I see him. His arms surround 
me, then he pulls his head away. His eyes are tired. “I’m glad you are 
here.” 

We stand at the funeral and there is one speech after another. Dad steps 
forward, cradling my Grandpa Hafen’s journal. Grandpa Hafen died in 
1964. His son, Jan, died when he was an infant. 

Dad reads from the journal. 

The doctor recommended that I get some oxygen tanks at once, 


which I did. When we got these set up, it seemed to give immediate 
relief; the baby quieted down, color came into his face, and he closed 
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his eyes for a sleep. I felt that it was rather foolish for us to have gotten 
worried a short time before, and I just felt that it was the beginning of 
a rapid recovery for him; but about an hour and a half later, in just a 
flash, he took a turn for the worse, and I instinctively knew that it was 
a fight to the finish. _ 

The little boy was having such trouble, putting up such a fight for 
his life. He couldn’t make a sound because the operation had opened 
up his wind-pipe, but he told me volumes with his eyes. Between five 
and six in the morning, his grandparents arrived and came into the 
room. He was marked with death then, and they hardly had time to get 
to his bedside before he relaxed and slipped away from us. 


My grandmother remains impassive behind her dark glasses. Her skin 
sags in ruffled layers. She was twenty-six then, now she is eighty-four. 
The wind kicks up and Dad continues. 


I asked God that he might be permitted to stay; that he could grow 
into manhood, fighting aggressively for the right, but I also prayed that 
if he was to go, then we would bow and try and become reconciled. He 
did go, and we will try to face it, that is all we can do and we want to 
do it bravely. I cannot believe now, as some do, that each of us has an 
appointed time to go, and that is why he went. But I do believe that the 
whole scheme of things is so vast and so magnificent, and so far be- 
yond our comprehension that someday it will be made up to us. It has 
to be; the whole thing doesn’t make sense otherwise. 


“Otherwise . . .”’ Karsten’s voice rings in my ears. “Have as much fun 
as you can before you die . . . I would rather be dead at thirty than bored 
at seventy.” My grandmother leans forward as Dad continues. 

Dad reads a 58-year-old consolation note sent by Joseph Nicholes, a 
friend of my grandparents. The paper is wom and yellowed. 

My heart is with you, my soul goes forth in kinship, and my mind 
searches everywhere to help you. But I am so frail in the midst of this 


struggle—knowledge is vanity, reason fails me and I would flee but for 
the supreme urging of life; faith, hope, love. I know I love you—even 
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’ as rationalizing processes fail me and I face the forces of the universe 
‘alone,—even then, God approaches and I do believe. 

Quiet feelings push the edge of my senses. Dad closes the journal and 
Dave picks up the casket. 

We go to the grave. Dave has asked my brother Jon to dedicate it. “In 
the name of Jesus Christ . . .”” The wind blows the words off across the 
neighboring farms and he stops. 

“In the name of Jesus Christ...” he begins again, but the air is moving 
too strong. He falters, then continues, “‘and with the power of the Holy 
Melchizedek Priesthood . . . ” The rush of wind begins to drown his 
words. 

Jon’s voice becomes rough. He keeps the softness of a prayer, but the 
swaying branches and whipping grass make him shout the words. “‘Con- 
secrate and bless this grave according to the love we have. . .”” 

I open my eyes. Shadows move the hills around us. Jon tilts his chin 
up, but he keeps his face closed. His arms are wrapped rigidly around 
himself and he stands on the edge of the grave. There is power in his 
voice. 

Pressing my hands against my face, I can’t keep it inside. My gasps try 
to pull me to the ground, but I stand straight, like Jon. My grief, my life, 
runs out my face and I am not afraid. A strong, half-familiar feeling keeps 
me where no tourists are. 
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At my left, my neighbor 

Adjusts the light, 

Then settles back into his seat. 

Already he’s seen a day and a half 

Since Little Rock, Arkansas. 

“Evenings,” he says, “are the clearest times. 
Cold nights I reach Australia. 

I’ve communed with a station in Melbourne 
For well onto twenty years." 


In my hands is a book of stories 

I’ve been looking for time to open. 
The breeze rushing round the windows 
Flickers our clothes, our hair. 

“T once knew a man,”’ I begin, 

“Who was patient, and I think faithful, 
But he, in his way of speaking, 

Could bridge no distance at all..." 


From somewhere back in the darkness, 
Comes a breath of illegal music. 

It’s the ghost of those radio waves 
Bombarding us from the stars. 

Under our own small lamps, 

We unfold a thin yellow blanket. 
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It’s in this way one’s destined to travel, 
Shooting through town after town. 


—Mary Ann Losee 
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One side of his world is always missing. 
You may give it a casual wave of the hand 
or rub it with your shoulder as you pass, 
but nothing on his blind side ever happens. 


Hundreds of trees slip past him into darkness, 
drifting into a hollow hemisphere 

whose sounds you will have to try to explain. 
Your legs will tell him not to be afraid 


if you lear never to lie. Do not forget 

to turn his head and let what comes come seen: 
he will jump the fences he has to if you swing 
toward them from the side that he can see 


and hold his good eye straight. The heavy dark 
will stay beside you always; let him learn 

to lean against it. It will steady him 

and see you safely through diminished fields. 


—Henry Taylor 
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The Journey of the Magi 


Jerry Johnston 


N 1954 I TURNED EIGHT. THAT WAS THE YEAR GRAMPS SET UP HOUSE- 

keeping full-time in the barn while Grandma took total control of the 
house. I grew up thinking that was how farm families lived. It made sense 
in some ways—then and now. 

I’m told the rift wasn’t ugly or violent—more evolution than revolu- 
tion. Over the years Gramps simply found more and more to do in the 
barn while Grandma found less for him in the house. I’m sure his ten- 
dency to “nip” and “use language” played a part. I’m also sure my 
grandmother’s tendency to point out such flaws had a hand in things. 

So, the barn was where I found Gramps on Christmas Eve, 1954, living 
in exile and happier than I'd ever seen him. 

But then, he was already a bit tipsy with Christmas cheer. 

I found him sprawled on his old couch, his clock and gas heater nearby. 
I noticed he’d been doing some interior decorating; a new calendar was 
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nailed to the wall. It featured a bare and buxom young dancer. The sight 
of her startled me. I almost forgot the message I’d been sent to deliver. 

“Papa Rogers is coming by at seven and Grandma says your presence 
is cordially requested in the house,” I told him. Papa Rogers was my 
grandmother’s own father, and I delivered the message about him word 
for word—with no feeling for the sarcasm it contained, proud as a puppy 
of my wonderful memory. 

Later I would see that I’d kicked over the lantern that almost sent the 
family up in flames. 

“*You what now?” Gramps said, giving me a glazed gaze. He’d heard 
but pretended he hadn’t. It was an old trick he used to stall for time. 

“I didn’t do anything, Grandpa,”’ I said. “‘It’s just Grandma said Papa 
Rogers will be here at seven and you’ re cordially invited.” 

“I am, am I?” he puffed, getting to his feet. “And ‘cordially,’ you 
say?” The name of Papa Rogers must have bashed against the Jack 
Daniels whiskey inside him like lightening hitting metal. His eyes 
flashed and he shot a stream of spit onto the ground by his feet. But 
realizing I was just the messenger—dumb, but blameless—he just swat- 
ted my behind and sent me on my way. 

“Get outta here, you little bugger!”’ he said. 

“Bugger’’ was one of my grandfather’s two terms of endearment. 

I hurried back to the house where our family’s annual Christmas script 
was playing itself out. 

Christmas in rural Idaho has always been a hodge-podge of rut and 
ritual. Meaningful tradition gets wed to mindless habit, so Christmases 
have both a solemn and silly side to them. Over the years the celebrations 
begin to blend in the mind until separating one Christmas from another 
is almost impossible. It takes a traumatic event to set one year in high 
relief from the others. 
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Rice at the house I found Grandma readying the living room for Papa 
8€rs, putting out the Bible, putting away the magazines. Mother was 


have to haul so many around the world.” 


: I took my post by the window to await the arrival of Uncle Matt, Aunt 
ean, and T. J. Aunt Jean was Mother’s little sister. Their son, T. J.. w 
my favorite cousin. cnt 
; After a few minutes Grandma looked around. “Helen? Where’s that 
: usband of yours? Ineed him to splice this cord.”” My mother was scowl- 
ing at the back window where the cold, onyx pane scowled back 
“He went out back,” she said. “I think ightai 1 
; : he highi i 
Preeti: ghtailed it to the barn to 
“Now, Helen!” 
“Well,” Mother said, ‘‘it’s the truth.” 
Grandma hed just begun giving Mother alittle lecture on long-suffering 
when two headlights flashed into the lane, breaking the mood | 
We all knew who it was. . 


. be iia screamed. And a moment later my cousin came tumbling into 
the house with Aunt Jean close behind. There were hugs and kisses, with 


me fighting off Aunt Jean’s sloppy kiss ina rj 
Ppy kiss in a ritual 
Christmas itself that probably predated 


year! my mother laughed, “or did 
where he put the presents again?” 8 id he forget 


: ‘Matt went to the barn to get Daddy’s tire chains,”’ Aunt Jean Said 
The road over the canyon’s atrocious. He’ll be right in.” 


fer So the stage was set for the little passion play that would follow 
All we needed was for Papa Rogers to make his grand entry. . 
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In the lofty tradition of Mormon patriarchs, Papa Rogers was from the 
stern and stoic Lorenzo Snow school, not the feisty Pratt brothers’ school. 
With his bushy white moustache and unruly hair, he was both Albert 
Schweitzer and Albert Einstein—with a touch of Mark Twain tossed in. 
He was a school teacher who felt his vocation deeply. He spoiled no rod, 
spared no child. For forty years he’d dressed in black shoes, black suit, 
and black tie. He dressed in his Sunday best just to listen to LDS confer- 
ence on the radio. When he drove down the road in his black ’49, he could 
have been mistaken for an Amish ambassador sent out to strengthen ties 
with the Mormons. 

Yet once in a while a gleam filled his eye, especially when the topic 
turned to English literature. And he turned the topic that way often. He 
loved Charles Dickens. If I’d had an education then, I might have nick- 
named him Mr. Pickwick or some such thing. 

I assume Papa Rogers did what he did every year on Christmas; I was 
so busy playing I didn’t notice. But I’m sure he rolled up the lane at three 
miles an hour, slid from his car, pulled his brass-handled cane and a can 
of mixed nuts from the back seat and stuttered into the house. 

T. J. and I did know when he came through the front door, however. 
The scent of reverence quickly replaced the scent of Christmas cookies 
throughout the house. 

“T. J.! Billy!’ my mother called. “Come greet Papa Rogers!”’ 

I groaned. I hated such moments. Besides, I knew my mother only 
called me in because she hoped some of the wise and wizened old gen- 
tleman would rub off on me. I swore to myself it never would. 

Just the same, T. J. and I went in, shook the old man’s hand, and 
plopped down on our bellies to listen—for at least a minute or two—to 
all the old stories. 

Talk had just turned to Christmas traditions when Grandma looked 
down at me. 
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“You did tell your grandfather to come in, didn’t you? ” she asked. 
“J told him he was cordially invited at seven,” I said proudly. 
Grandma bit her lower lip. 

Suddenly, everyone was looking down at T. J. and me. 

“Boys,” Papa Rogers finally said, “tell me your favorite Christmas 
songs.” 

~ “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer,’” T. J. said quickly. 

I thought a minute. ““Joy to the World,’”’ I said. 

Papa Rogers slowly drew the top side of his index finger along the 
underside of his moustache. 

“When I was your age,”’ he said, “‘I had a fondness for ‘Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” You like that song? I didn’t know any Sandy Claus tunes— 
like your ‘Rudolph’ there—until I was twenty-five.” 

T. J. beamed, feeling that made him a musical prodigy in some way. 

“T remember discovering the old English carols,” Papa Rogers went 
on. ‘““God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen,’ songs like that. And then I came 
upon Handel’s Messiah.” 

Papa Rogers paused a moment for effect. You could tell he’d taught a 
little drama in his day. 

“T figured the Messiah was the end of the line, as good as Christmas 
music got. But I was wrong. I’m ninety-one now, and you know what I 
think tops the Messiah?” 

“What?” T. J. said. 

“Town of Bethlehem’ again,” he said. He held up his hands. ““The 
hope and fears of all the years,” he said, slowly, stubbornly lacing his 
bony fingers together, “‘are met in thee tonight.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then—as if Papa Rogers had planned 
it—the faint strains of a song came filtering into the house. It was distant 
and jolly. The song was ‘““We Three Kings.” 
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In the lofty tradition of Mormon patriarchs, Papa Rogers was from the 
stern and stoic Lorenzo Snow school, not the feisty Pratt brothers’ school. 
With his bushy white moustache and unruly hair, he was both Albert 
Schweitzer and Albert Einstein—with a touch of Mark Twain tossed in. 
He was a school teacher who felt his vocation deeply. He spoiled no rod, 
spared no child. For forty years he’d dressed in black shoes, black suit, 
and black tie. He dressed in his Sunday best just to listen to LDS confer- 
ence on the radio. When he drove down the road in his black °49, he could 
have been mistaken for an Amish ambassador sent out to strengthen ties 
with the Mormons. 

Yet once in a while a gleam filled his eye, especially when the topic 
turned to English literature. And he turned the topic that way often. He 
loved Charles Dickens. If I’d had an education then, I might have nick- 
named him Mr. Pickwick or some such thing. 

I assume Papa Rogers did what he did every year on Christmas; I was 
so busy playing I didn’t notice. But I’m sure he rolled up the lane at three 
miles an hour, slid from his car, pulled his brass-handied cane and a can 
of mixed nuts from the back seat and stuttered into the house. 

T. J. and I did know when he came through the front door, however. 
The scent of reverence quickly replaced the scent of Christmas cookies 
throughout the house. 

“T. J.! Billy!’’ my mother called. “Come greet Papa Rogers!”’ 

I groaned. I hated such moments. Besides, I knew my mother only 
called me in because she hoped some of the wise and wizened old gen- 
tleman would rub off on me. I swore to myself it never would. 

Just the same, T. J. and I went in, shook the old man’s hand, and 


plopped down on our bellies to listen—for at least a minute or two—to 


all the old stories. 
Talk had just turned to Christmas traditions when Grandma looked 
down at me. 
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“You did tell your grandfather to come in, didn’t you?” she asked. 

“I told him he was cordially invited at seven,” I said proudly. 

Grandma bit her lower lip. 

Suddenly, everyone was looking down at T. J. and me. 

“Boys,” Papa Rogers finally said, “tell me your favorite Christmas 
songs.” 

“Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer,’”’ T. J. said quickly. 

I thought a minute. “‘Joy to the World,”’’ I said. 

Papa Rogers slowly drew the top side of his index finger along the 
underside of his moustache. 

““When I was your age,”’ he said, ‘‘I had a fondness for ‘Little Town of 
Bethlehem.’ You like that song? I didn’t know any Sandy Claus tunes— 
like your ‘Rudolph’ there—until I was twenty-five.” 

T. J. beamed, feeling that made him a musical prodigy in some way. 

“T remember discovering the old English carols,”” Papa Rogers went 
on. “““God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen,’ songs like that. And then I came 
upon Handel’s Messiah.” 

Papa Rogers paused a moment for effect. You could tell he’d taught a 
little drama in his day. 

“T figured the Messiah was the end of the line, as good as Christmas 
music got. But I was wrong. I’m ninety-one now, and you know what I 
think tops the Messiah?”’ 

“What?” T. J. said. 

“Town of Bethlehem’ again,” he said. He held up his hands. ‘““The 
hope and fears of all the years,”’ he said, slowly, stubbornly lacing his 
bony fingers together, ‘‘are met in thee tonight.”’ 

There was a moment of silence. Then—as if Papa Rogers had planned 
it—the faint strains of a song came filtering into the house. It was distant 
and jolly. The song was ‘““We Three Kings.” 
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We all had the same notion at once and scrambled to the front door to 
greet the carolers. 

But there were no carolers—only the deep, dreamless sleep of a small- 
town Christmas Eve. 

The singing was coming from out behind the house. 

By the time I got to the back window, my mother was already there, 
staring into the yard. Her face was a blank—no joy, fear, love, or anger— 
just that flat look of a woman in a trance. 

T looked out. 

A tiny procession was making its way toward the house from the 
barn—three men marching in single file. Gramps, in the lead, hoisted the 
picture of the pinup girl over his head like the company’s patron saint. 

But this was no ordinary procession. What-we had here were the Magi 
on a pilgrimage. In this garbled version, however, they were working 
their way back to the mansion from the lowly stable. 

My father, in step behind Gramps, hoisted a gift in each hand—two 
empty whiskey bottles. Uncle Matt—bringing up the rear—had tire 
chains drooping from his.shoulders like Marley’s ghost. 

“We three kings of Orient are,” they sang, “tried to smoke a phony 
cigar...” 

My grandmother put the fingers of her right hand to her mouth and 
held them there as the three men passed beneath the trembling yard light, 
stomped the snow from their shoes and clothes and came shuffling and 
laughing into the house. Grandma snatched the calendar girl from 
Grandpa’s hands, wadded the thing up, and chucked it toward the old coal 
stove. I thought she might strike him across the face. 

My father pinched my mother’s behind, sending sparks from her eyes. 

“Tt was loaded and exploded,” my father sang, “‘and blew us to yonder 
star!” 
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Uncle Matt, usually foggy-headed anyway, was so crocked he’d mis- 
placed an entire week. “Happy New Year!”’ he called across the kitchen 
to me. And that sent Aunt Jean fleeing from the room in disgust. 

But the pilgrimage was far from over. It was soon clear they’d come 
to honor our family’s own Thomas a Becket. They’d come to see Papa 
Rogers. 

On they pressed into the living room, with Gramps grabbing 
Grandma’s apron en route and tying it to his bulky waist as he walked. 
He looked like a sissy—or the ugliest woman in the history of Idaho—I 
couldn’t decide. I covered a laugh. 

In the living room, Papa Rogers stood—sensing that something odd 
and rather untraditional was in the works. He stood with his old legs 
apart, his hands bearing down hard on the butt of his cane. His eyes 
bumed brown as two thimbles of coffee. His stance was bent but strong, 
like an arthritic old Juniper tree. 

“Merry Christmas, Eph, you old fart!’’ Gramps called to him. 

That was my grandfather’s other term of endearment. 

Then, like a prospector who'd hit pay dirt, Gramps broke into a bizarre 
little dance. Soon he was wheeling around Papa Rogers, prancing like a 
trick pony and singing ““Camptown Races”’ in full voice. 

Dad, Mom, and the rest of us stood all amazed, frozen in place. Gramps 
was doing a minstrel show buck and wing. And his song and dance was 
pretty good. None of us had seen him dance or heard him sing in our lives. 

Grandma grabbed my father’s arm. 

“Len!” she said. “Len, you’ve got to stop him before he knocks Papa 
down. Stop him before someone gets hurt!” 

I’m sure Dad could see things were turning ugly, but he couldn’t see 
well enough to be much help. Alcohol, I was to learn, actually drained 
my father’s courage. He didn’t move a muscle. Uncle Matt—never much 
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help—stood nearby, jiggling his chains in rhythm and joining in on the 
*‘doo-dahs.” 

Then something rather remarkable began to happen. 

Slowly, like the first movements of a locomotive, Papa Rogers started 
to shuffle his feet. Using his cane for a hub, he rotated, keeping up as best 
he could while Gramps wheeled about him like a wild gypsy. 

I see them with visionary clarity today: Gramps prancing and kicking, 
Papa Rogers revolving. They formed a two-man merry-go-round, a two- 
planet solar system, a spinning earth and stable sun. 

And they were smiling—at each other, and at the mischief of it all, I 
suppose. 

I was eight, but I knew the scene would be with me for life. I didn’t 
know many big words—words like “reconciliation” —and I definitely 
didn’t see a lesson in it all. 

Now I do. In those rare moments when the part of me that’s Gramps 
stops warring with the part of me that’s Papa Rogers and the two pull 
together for a moment of unity—of wholeness—I think of the two of 
them that night. And I smile—just as they did. And fora little while I find 
that mustard seed of faith in humanity once again. 

But that night I didn’t think such things. I don’t remember thinking 
anything at all. All I knew was our family’s hopes and fears seemed far, 
far away; the barn had disappeared and so had the house. 

All I knew was Gramps and Papa Rogers were dancing to the “Camp- 
town Races” on Christmas Eve. 

Dancing with each other. 
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The house we moved into has been landscaped 
so that it has the portable, plastic look 
of a Sears, Roebuck toy farm. 


All up and down our street, the same minor artist 
seems to have been at work; our neighbors’ lawns 
are watered and mowed truly until they are carpets, 


their shrubs are lovingly trimmed and shaped 
into green velvet eggs and spheres. 
Our neighbors watch us like hawks, 


wondering whether we have the equipment, 
the know-how, the spirit, to strive with them 


as they strive with their landscapes. 


Oh, let me bring my home from the South to this street! 
I will let the grass grow until it is knee-high, 


I will import chickens and a blue-tick hound to trample 
the grass and dig bone-holes and scratch-holes, 
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I will set up on cinderblocks in the front yard 
a 38 Ford with no tires or headlights, I will set up a croquet course on the front lawn 
with a slender drink-stand at each wicket 

I will sit in the gutted driver’s seat to hold my frosty mint juleps, 

with a bottle of Old Mr. Mac, glaring at my 

neighbors, reading aloud from God’ Little Acre, I will station an iron jockey by the driveway 
to stare back into the pitiless eyes 

I will be a prophet of wildness and sloth! of my neighbors’ pink plastic flamingoes, 

I will keep a Tennessee Walking Horse in the garage 


and give him a foxhound for company, 


But the Puritan gaze of my neighbors cuts through 
my desperate vision of home—my dream house 


will not flourish here. 
I will stand out front in a white linen suit 
I will spend my rapidly declining years surveying my plantation, 
reading the labels on bags of crabgrass killer, 
I will plant a magnolia tree. 


pushing my lawn mower until my front yard 


is as smooth as a green on a golf course, But now, at the height of my visionary ecstasy, 


the telephone rings. It is the man 
clipping and shaping my landlord’s opulent shrubs. next door, calling to let me know 
that my sprinkler is turned up too high 

and is sprinkling the seats of his convertible. 


But don’t misunderstand me—I have not been 
converted; I will still make something 
to sustain me here in this alien land. 

I go out to turn down the water, and I see 
that the cedar needs trimming again, 
that the elm twigs need to be raked. 


I will plant mint in the flowerbeds beside 
the Shasta daisies we brought from Monticello, 
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I will do those things. I will hoe and trench 
and weed, I will mow the grass. 
I have moved in here now, 


and I have to do what I can. 
—Henry Taylor 


“Buildings and Grounds” © 1975 by Henry Taylor. Reprinted by permission of 
the author and Louisiana State University Press. First collected in An Afternoon 
of Billiards, Utah 1975. 


Henry Taylor taught at the University of Utah from 1968 to 1971, and is now 
Professor of Literature and Co-Director of the Graduate Creative Writing Pro- 
gram at The American University in Washington, D.C. His books of poems in- 
clude The Horse Show at Midnight (1966), An Afternoon of Pocket Billiards 
(1975), and The Flying Change (1986), which was awarded the 1986 Pulitzer 
prize in Poetry. He also edited The Water of Light: A Miscellany in Honor of 
Brewster Ghiselin (1976). His latest book is Compulsory Figures: Essays on 
Recent American Poets (1992). 
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Girl at Thirteen 


You would choose the balance beam, 

I know. And yet the rope bridge 

is first. In leotard with hair pinned back 
you poise yourself erect. 

Your seeming contradicts your being— 
both deny the need. 


Taut between nursery and the mountain 

the rope bridge sways before you and behind. 

Cross the chasm suspended by your own concentration. 
To want beyond having, to embrace beyond feeling, 
you are enchanted by uncertainty. Your eyes 

have learned a language your tongue cannot speak. 


Your abundance of feeling, a new kind of poverty, 
where your fears contain your only hope. 

Hold to the hand ropes while your feet feel 

the single braid below, each step less awkward than 
the last. And though you may not notice 

when it does—grace will come. 


—Giles H. Florence, Jr. 
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Susan Elizabeth Howe 


ATTHEW KETCHUM, NEW BISHOP OF THE HAZEL OAKS THIRD WARD, 

liked everything about his calling except the interviewing. A 
bishop was the judge of his congregation, which meant that he had to 
meet with ward members one by one to determine their worthiness for 
lay callings or to participate in sacred ordinances at the temple. Matthew 
was so uncomfortable asking the questions in these interviews (espe- 
cially—are you morally clean? are you honest in all your dealings?) that 
he sometimes didn’t hear the answers. Judging a person’s character and 
righteousness was painful and humiliating for him, but it was a bishop’s 
responsibility so he tried to carry it out. 

The sudden knock on his office door filled Matthew with dread. His 
cousin Martha had asked to see him, and he didn’t know why. She wasn’t 
being called to a position, and she didn’t need a temple recommend, so 
she must have a personal problem. If there was anything in the world he 
didn’t want to do, it was to counsel Martha about a personal problem. 
“*Yes?”’ Matthew called from his desk. The doorknob clicked a few times 


Susan Elizabeth Howe won Sunstone’s 1988 D.K. and Brookie Brown fiction 
contest with her story “Getting to Disneyland,” her only published story. She 
thinks of herself primarily as a playwright and poet and is working on her first 
collection of poetry. Her poems have appeared in Shenandoah, Prairie Schooner, 
The New Yorker, and other journals. She has had two plays produced at BYU. 
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but didn’t open because he had forgotten to unlock it. He had to get up 
and walk over to let her in. 

He opened the door, held out his hand, and asked, “How are you, 
Martha?” with a heartiness she must have recognized as forced, false. He 
tried to smile but met her eyes only briefly as his own passed down her 
face, stopping somewhere near her chin. 

What was this visceral aversion he felt for Martha? It may have had 
something to do with her body being so much like his, a copy and a 
distortion. She was bigger than most men, exactly Matthew’s height 
and—he imagined—weight. Martha resembled him in every way that 
could possibly make her unattractive—same meaty shoulders, same big, 
heavy bones. They stood in the same stance—chests thrust out, stomachs 
flat. Even their faces were alike—dark, jowled, the same puffiness under 
the eyes. Her body was his own made into a woman’s, and he couldn’t 
stand it. “‘Come in,” he said, forcing a smile. 

“Mattie,” Martha said, passing him and settling into the chair in front 
of his desk. She ignored his extended hand. 

He felt the muscle in his left cheek begin to twitch, as it always did 
when he was upset. Mattie. Martha humiliated him every chance she got. 
Not only did she refuse to call him bishop but she wouldn’t use his full 
name, Matthew, or even Matt, a carryover from high school but accept- 
able. No one but Martha had called him Mattie since third grade, and for 
thirty years she had been using that name, he knew, to annoy him. And it 
still worked. She looked up at him, her eyes narrowing, provoking. He 
heard himself ask, as he knew she wanted him to, ““Why do you have to 
call me that?” 

“The name fits,” she answered. “A measure of your stature.” 

Oh no, Martha, Matthew said to himself. Not this time. I will not be 
provoked into a meaningless shouting match. You are a ward member 
here for an interview. That’s all. 
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Because Martha had seated herself without his invitation, Matthew 
returned to his desk. The bishop’s training course had suggested that dur- 
ing an interview he sit in a side chair, directly facing the member, not 
behind a desk, but he was retreating and he knew it. He needed the dis- 
tance, the substance of clean, polished wood to keep them apart. 

As he sank into his comfortable chair, it occurred to him that this situ- 
ation was impossible. How could he help Martha? She disliked him so 
much that she couldn’t even pretend civility long enough to get through 
an interview. He thought he might as well be direct. 

“Martha,” he said, “this low-level, constant animosity between us— 
what are we going to do about it?” 

““What do you mean?”’ she asked. He relished her surprise, his small 
victory, and denied his feelings at the same time, pushing them down into 
his subconscious. 

“How can I help you if we’re always bickering? Can’t we talk calmly 
for once?”’ 

“I’m calm, Mattie,” she said. ““And I did not come here to help you 
feel better about yourself.” 

She is— she is—. What she is, he thought, is a word a bishop shouldn’t 
say. I am trying to deal with her, but she—. ‘‘Fine,”’ he was finally able 
to say, with only a slight hardness to his voice. “I'll just wait till you get 
around to telling me why you did come.” 

“Mattie Ketchum—a bishop. How can you pretend to be worthy?” she 
said with such fierceness that Matthew was stunned to silence, com- 
pletely taken aback. She is going to the stake president and ask to have 
me released, he thought. She hates me that much. 

Matthew had never heard of anyone in Hazel Oaks deliberately oppos- 
ing the selection of a bishop, except a few wild, irresponsible trouble- 
makers who held grudges against almost everyone. No one ever took 
them seriously, but Martha was well-respected in this town. She owned 
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the leading business, Ketchum Hardware, which she had bought from 
Matthew’s father, much to Matthew’s anger and chagrin. Her parents and 
his had owned the store jointly until the night Martha’s mother and father, 
coming home from Heber, followed a misplaced detour sign and drove 
their car into Deer Creek Reservoir. Matthew’s father was broken at the 
loss of his only brother; he wanted to retire and let Matthew run the store. 
But Matthew wanted nothing to do with the old store, so he went on a 
mission, and during the two years he was away, Martha gradually took 
over the work schedules, the hiring, the buying. A month before Matthew 
returned, his father and Martha signed a contract by which Martha gradu- 
ally bought the store outright. Matthew protested bitterly, accused 
Martha of taking advantage of his father, but she just looked at him and 
said, ““You don’t care two bits about the store. And you’ ll get all your 
money. Or how else do you plan to pay for law school?” 

She was right — he didn’t want the store. So she came to own it out- 
right, and she had natural business sense. She bought the vacant lot 
behind the store and turned it into a lumber yard. Soon she had contracts 
with half the home builders in the valley. And just as hot tubs were be- 
coming popular, she introduced the first line in Utah County. She did 
$800,000 worth of business a year and hired thirty-five employees. If she 
talked to President Wall, he would listen. 

Matthew was suddenly afraid. She could disgrace him before the stake 
presidency, maybe before the whole town if they felt he needed to be 
released. But what could she tell them about him? He was honest, he had 
never done anything to — Well, yes, all right, in a whole lifetime of deal- 
ing with Martha, he had done a few things he wasn’t proud of. Suddenly, 
Matthew was stricken by something that he didn’t want to call shame. 
Maybe he wasn’t worthy; maybe Martha was right. 

Matthew and Martha—the Ketchum cousins, their parents had called 
them— had been together from birth. They were the same age, and since 
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their parents worked together in the hardware store, Matthew and Martha 
became closer to each other than either was to anyone else. As children, 
they grew so much alike, they could have been twins. Matthew knew 
Martha as an extension of himself— they spent every day together, 
played with the same toys, ate the same lunches, took naps in the same 
crib. 

But then they had started kindergarten, and Matthew realized that he 
and Martha were not the same person, and, in fact, were not the same at 
all. Martha was a girl, but she was different from the other little girls, big 
like aboy and bulky in her navy blue pleated skirt. The other kids noticed, 
too, and began to persecute her. One day they threw her lunch pail into 
the boys’ restroom just as Matthew was coming out. She cried, “‘Get it. 
Help me, Mattie,”’ but the others were watching him, so he said, “‘Get it 
yourself, Maggot Martha,” the name he had heard them call her. That was 
the first time in his life Matthew knew he had done wrong. After school, 
he found her in the tire swing and gave her his best yo-yo to make up. 
She took it, got out of the swing, and went home, but she didn’t say that 
she forgave him. He supposed that she had never forgiven him, that all 
the rest of the animosity had come from that one bad act—him calling her 
Maggot Martha in kindergarten. 

He hadn’t meant to be unkind to Martha. He wished she could under- 
stand what it had been like for him. “I know that you don’t particularly 
like me,”’ he said. ““And maybe you think there are reasons for your opin- 
ion—I wasn’t much of a friend to you when we were kids. But, Martha, 


- [couldn’t change things—how you were. Sometimes I tried to invite you 


to parties with my friends, but you never fit in. You never had a good 
time.” 

“Oh, for goodness sake, Matthew,” she said, ‘““do you think I’ve spent 
my life being bitter about my childhood?” 
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“You're bitter about me, Martha,’ Matthew said. “I don’t know 
why—” 

“You could know, if you stopped thinking about yourself long enough 
to figure it out.”’ 

“Then I hope you will forgive me,”’ Matthew said, still thinking about 
kindergarten. Maybe, at least, he could get that off his conscience once 
and for all. “For any time I may have hurt you.” 

To Matthew’s astonishment, Martha began to cry. “Oh, why, why did 
they make you the bishop, Matthew Ketchum? Why not anyone but 
you?” . 

He had guessed right. She felt so strongly about him that she couldn’t 
accept him as her spiritual leader. Going to President Wall would be al- 
most as humiliating for her as it would be for him. But one thing he had 
to say about Martha—she had integrity. She always did what she thought 
was right. And now Matthew had to admit to himself that there was 
another time he had hurt her. 

He was thinking now about the floor show of the gold and green ball 
when they were seniors. Everything else had not been his fault, had just 
been her—awkward, big, and forever out of place. But not that stupid 
gold and green ball. 

When he was in high school, he was an all-state basketball player and 
president of the senior class. He thought that the annual church formal, 
the gold and green ball, was just for the unpopular kids who couldn’t get 

dates to the senior prom. He didn’t want anything to do with the stupid 
church dance, but his father threatened to take away his keys to the car if 
he didn’t attend. It wasn’t hard to figure out that the only reason they 
insisted he go was so that Martha would have a partner in the floor show. 
He decided during the practices that he could get through it. It was just 
Martha, and none of his friends would be there. 
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But then the week before the dance, he finally got Rachel Ellis to go 
out with him after having asked her for six months. He had taken calculus 
and advanced placement English to be in her classes. He teased her about 
dating him, joked with her, but undemeath his lightheartedness, he was 
absolutely serious about her. He was desperate. She had been more im- 
portant to him than anything—she still was, He couldn’t imagine what 
his life would have been without Rachel. 

“I can only go on Saturday,” she had said. “I have to work till mid- 
night Friday.’’ She was a car hop at the Hi-Spot in American Fork. He 
had gotten her schedule from his friend Rob, who also worked there, and 
started showing up regularly. He ordered malts and french fries. She wore 
a silver chain around her right wrist, and whenever she gave him his 
change, he took her hand, as if by accident, to put his fingers through that 
chain. Because she had let him, he kept after her till she finally agreed to 
go out with him. But Saturday? 

“Oh, uh, I’m supposed to go to my ward’s gold and green ball that 
night. How about next weekend instead?” 

“Why not the gold and green ball?”’ she asked. 

“I just didn’t think you’d have very much fun.” 

“Matt, I love to dance.” He decided girls must think differently about 

gold and green balls and said, “I’ll pick you up at nine-thirty.”’ 

When he knew he was taking Rachel to the gold and green ball, when 
he knew she would let him hold her close, she might even kiss him, he 
didn’t give Martha another thought. The floor show was scheduled for 
ten o’clock. He didn’t bother to tell any of the leaders that he might be 
late, or to tell Martha. Maybe he thought they could get to the dance by 
ten. Or maybe he didn’t care. Maybe he didn’t want Rachel, beautiful and 
poised and elegant, to see him doing a stupid waltz with his ugly cousin, 
so he was willing to be late if that’s how it worked out. 
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That was how it worked out. Rachel wasn’t quite ready on time, and 
when they finally got going, he had to put gas in the car. It was already 
ten-thirty when they arrived at the dance, and the waltz in the floor show 
was going on when he and Rachel walked into the hall. At first he was 
relieved, but then he remembered thinking oh no, oh shit. He saw Martha 
out there on the floor, alone, bobbing and weaving among the six couples. 
She was wearing a heavy velvet formal, the color undoubtedly chosen for 
the green of the gold and green ball. Big and square, she jolted around the 
floor, one two three, one two three. She looks, he said to himself, like a 
refrigerator covered by a theater drape —the quiz show prize nobody 
wanted. He was so embarrassed for her and for himself that he could have 
died. Why did she have to do this to him? The whole ward already knew 
that he was the missing partner, and Rachel would soon know, too. 

“] didn’t realize it was so late,” he told her nervously. “‘I was supposed 
to be in this dance. I’ll have to apologize to my cousin when it’s over.” 

“Matt,” Rachel scolded gently. So he stood against the wall, pressing 
this beautiful girl to his side while he watched Martha make a fool of 
herself. He scowled at her. Martha finally noticed him, and he hoped she 
could tell how angry he was. When she saw him she just stopped on the 
floor, the whole ward looking on. Some of the others bumped into her as 
the dance continued. She stumbled, surprised, and then started toward 
him. He thought he would die if she came up to him. But she turned away, 
walked out into the foyer. And then Matthew could even feel a little re- 
morse, leave Rachel talking with some of her friends, and go look for 
Martha in the hall. When he got there, she was putting on her coat. 

“Martha,” he said. “I’m sorry. We came late, and the dance had 
already started.” She could probably tell that he was saying it mostly 
because it was what he was supposed to say. 

She didn’t turn around. She said, more to herself it seemed than to him, 
“‘Mattie Ketchum.’’ Then she shuddered and said, “I’ve got to go home.” 
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She still didn’t look at him, but headed towards the door. Just before 
going out, she turned around and spoke. 

“Do you know why I went out there and danced alone, Matt? Why I 
made myself look like an idiot?” She forced her eyes to meet his, and he 
still remembered how much she hated him then. “To make it worse for 
you,” she said. ‘Do you know how much trouble you’re going to be in?” 

She was right about that. The bishop called him in with his parents and 
told him that what he’d done was a disgrace. Neither the youth leaders 
nor any of the other kids in the ward would talk to him for over two 
months. And he didn’t go to his own senior prom, though as the class 
president he spent months planning and weeks decorating for it. Rob 
agreed to take Rachel for him; the worst humiliation of his life was telling 
her he couldn’t go. It would have seemed that Martha had won that battle, 
but Rob brought Rachel to Matt’s house after the dance and left them 
together. Matt locked the door in the den, turned on the stereo, and they 
danced, slow, close, till three in the morning. Rachel held him, too, 
tightly, and that was the night he knew she cared for him and someday 
would be his. He had that memory, that evening with Rachel, because of 
what he had done to Martha. 

Matthew remembered this incident as he cleared his throat. “I am sorry 
about anytime I have ever been unkind,” he said vaguely. 

“Oh, Mattie, be honest with yourself,’ she answered. ““You’re not 
sorry. You have always treated me the same way. You still do. Now. You 
hate my being here in this office talking to you.” 

Matthew gave up. She was right. He couldn’t even hide it from him- 
self. “Martha,” he said, “if you have to try to get me released, go ahead. 
Talk to President Wall. I understand why you feel as you do, but I’m not 
going to help you.” 

She looked shocked, and then she laughed. ‘“You stupid, selfish— 


. Mattie, look at me. Iama person. I have a life, too, and you hardly count 
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in it. I don’t care enough about you to try to have you released. I’m only 
here because you are the bishop, and I have to speak to the bishop. I wish 
like anything that I had come in before you were called, but I didn’t, and 
now there’s nothing I can do. I only want you to listen to me as my bishop, 
and then decide, as a bishop, what you will do.’ She stopped and looked 
at him. He nodded, and she went ahead. 

“Last Christmas I went to England. Did you know that?” 

“Yes, Rachel told me.’’ Martha sometimes visited Rachel, but usually 
during the day, when he wasn’t home. What did Martha want? What 
about a trip to England could make Martha want an interview with the 
bishop? 

“On that trip I met a man. Sam Watson, he said his name was. He was 
lying to me. I told him I was Martha Conway. He said that he was a 
salesman for a luggage company, and I really think he was—he had beau- 
tiful luggage. He said that he had to be in London during the holidays to 
close some sort of deal with a department store. He told me he was di- 
vorced, but I really don’t know. He didn’t wear a ring. I hope he wasn’t 
married.” 

Matthew couldn’t have been more stunned. Martha had had a ro- 
mance? 

“You can’t imagine anyone being attracted to me, can you Mattie? But 
he was. He found me at a restaurant in Covent Gardens. He was a giant 
of a man, with a huge head and chest. Like a buffalo. Said he liked a 
woman with something to her.” She began to laugh. “What a pair we 
must have made. He took me to plays. A different play every night.” 

Matthew began to understand what was coming and wished he weren’t 
hearing this. He wished that there was something he could do to get away. 
“We had an affair. I know you will hardly be able to believe that, but for 
three weeks it was true. Every night I went to his hotel room. There was 
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nothing more to it than that. He didn’t even take me to the airport when 
I came home.” 

Matthew knew he was no longer looking Martha in the face. He was 
looking at the window just over her head. The greens, blues, and laven- 
ders of the summer evening blended and shifted behind the frosted glass. 
And suddenly he was angry. Why didn’t they ever put clear glass in the 
churches? He wanted to see out through clear glass. He knew he should 
say something, but nothing seemed adequate to say. Martha. What was 
he going to do? He thought about the bishop’s training course, the man- 
ual. ““You can repent of this,” he said. “If you are repentant, we won’t 
have to take any action at all.” 

“T do not repent.’’ Martha clipped the words off, low, fierce, like shots 
from a gun. ““You’ll have to excommunicate me, Mattie.” 

Excommunicate her? And then he thought he saw this situation as it 
was: She was still punishing him. It would be the greatest humiliation he 
could imagine to have to excommunicate his own cousin. Martha, 
Martha. She would always be waiting in the background, no matter what 
happened to him, to come forward when she could have the worst possi- 
ble effect on his life. He didn’t know of any bishop who had ever had to 
excommunicate a family member, and that was what he would have to 
do. Why was she doing this to me? he asked. 

To me. The words brought him up short. Martha was right; he didn’t 
think of her, just of how she affected him. Why was she here? Being 
excommunicated from the Church would ruin her life. Martha knew what 
it would mean—shame before the whole town. They wouldn’t forget 
something like that around here. For years they would look down on her, 
talk behind her back. She might even be forced to sell the hardware store. 
“Martha, if you don’t want to repent, why did you come in?” he asked. 
“If you don’t care, why put yourself through this?” 

“I do care. I have to do this. And I don’t have anything else to say.” 
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It finally occurred to Matthew to pray. That was, after all, the first thing 
the manual said to do: “In making decisions about ward members, the 
bishop is entitled to the inspiration of the Lord.”’ So Matthew prayed for 
help, silently, more urgently than he had ever prayed before, and then he 
sat waiting for an answer. Nothing came. He had to have an answer, so 
he continued to sit there, silent, waiting, Martha waiting too. It seemed 
that a very long time passed. Nothing ever came. No assurance, certainty. 
Just the same question he had always had. 

‘‘Martha?”’ he finally said. It startled her, they had been quiet for so 
long. ‘Do you remember the gold and green ball when we were seniors 
in high school?” 

“No,”’ she said quickly. “Why in the world do you bring that up?” 

“T was supposed to dance with you in the floor show, and I didn’t 
come.” 

**That was finished twenty years ago.” 

“When I didn’t show up, why didn’t you just excuse yourself? Why 
did you go out there alone?” 

“I told you. You remember, the foyer, when I was on my way home.” 

“The truth.” 

“Don’t make me talk about that. Help me, Mattie.”’ 

**All these years I have needed to know.” 

Again the room was silent. The colors beyond the frosted glass win- 
dow had deepened into purples, blues, grays, as the room itself changed, 
reshaped in the dusk. 

“Because I wanted to be a teenaged girl at a dance for half an hour of 
my life,” she finally said. 

He knew what it cost her to speak those words, especially before him. 
As Matthew listened to her answer, he had the sense of Martha traveling 
a long distance. She went very far away from him and came back. Finally 
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she was there in the room, real, human, like him. It was astonishing to 
him that he’d never noticed before. He got up from behind the desk, came 
over to the chair beside her. He sat down and took her hand. She had big, 
bony hands, like his own. 

“Martha,” he said, holding her hand, “as your bishop I tell you that 
the Lord entirely forgives you. I urge you to forget what you have told 
me, to keep the commandments, and to go on with your life.” 

“What?” Martha said. “Matthew, you can’t do that.” 

“Yes, I can. They gave me the authority to judge, and this is how I 
judge.” Matthew knew that he could have made this decision in the pres- 
ence of God. He understood Martha, and he understood what was right. 

Martha lowered her head and started to sob, loudly, openly, no longer 
even trying to be in control. Matthew held her hand, put his arm around 
her, waiting patiently until she was calm. She finally spoke. 

“I can’t repent because I’m not sorry. It was the only love I ever had 
in my life.” 

“Martha,” Matthew said, “you are forgiven. By the Lord. Do you 
know that?” 

She paused, considering. ‘“Yes,”’ she finally said. “I guess I do.’’ And 
then she added, “Matt, when we were teenagers, through all the loneli- 
hess and struggle of that time you were what I held on to. No matter how 
the others hurt me or left me out, I could always say to myself, ‘Matthew 
Ketchum is my cousin.’ I felt that, however you acted with others around, 
there was some place in yourself where you liked me. And I thought you 
would prove it by letting me have that one dance. Even when you were 
late I had faith that you would come. I guess I had to. Even when I went 
onto the floor alone. I believed that you would walk out there and take 
my hand and show them all that something about me was all right. When 
I saw you watching me from the side—well, I have learned other ways 
now. Part of me is all right.” 
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“Qh, Martha,” Matthew said. “And what about me? Do you think I 
can ever be all right?”’ i 
Martha looked at him as if he were being silly, but she said, ‘‘Well, ; Standing in White 

except for that selfish streak—which I can’t stand—I’ve always thought eens 
you were all right.”” And then she smiled. It was Matthew’s own smile. ae ein 
after the veil, 
anointed and called, 
made new, 

I waited 
beneath a crystal 
multitude cut to splay 
and bend the light 
into bands and bows 
the colors of the token 
of the flood. 

I waited for you, 
robed and crowned, 
newly promised, 
as comings and goings 
whisper in the air; 
the suspended diamonds swayed 
with a holy scattering 
of light and color 

and truth 
in mirrors that pooled their echoes, 
a universe of light 
rainbows and suns, 
candles and stars, 
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down endless corridors 
brighter beyond seeing, 
all colors made one, 
You and I, 
one—all made one. 
—Giles H. Florence, Jr. 
Feelings can weigh 
down the spirit 
not unlike the heavy soil 
ona seed too deep 
for sun. 
—Giles H. Florence, Jr. 
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The Prophet 


Mikel Vause 


ORMONS ARE PRACTICAL PEOPLE, GIVEN TO HARD WORK, BUT 
Vie naive. Generally we are willing to work for what we 
want, but are glad to accept any “divine” help offered along the way. We 
like signs from God, particularly if they’re not too flashy. We like ordi- 
nary miracles, things close to home so to speak. 

Close to home is not far from the truth. Each family, although most of 
us won't admit it, has its own “divine,” a purveyor of the miraculous, an 
old aunt that has premonitions regarding marriages and the like. Their 
“blessing” is of the utmost importance for a successful union—so im- 
portant that I personally know of at least three marriages being canceled 
on account of some old-maid aunt’s unwillingness to pronounce them 
“blessed,” or a grandfather who is given to the dreams of the ancient 
prophets of yesteryear, and whose opinion bears much sway in local 
issues. 


Mikel Vause is the author of numerous articles, poems, and short stories that have 
appeared in magazines and journals like Climbing, The Climbing Art, The Journal 
of Evolutionary Psychology, Weber Studies, Popular Culture Review, and Rough 
Draft. He is also the author of a collection of essays, On Mountains and Moun- 
taineers, and is the editor of Rock and Roses and Wilderness Tapestry. He holds a 
Ph.D. from Bowling Green University and is an associate professor of English at 
Weber State University. 


Mikel Vause 


One happening recorded in our neighborhood history involves a local 
dreamer of dreams. It is a part of my personal family history centered 
around a common disease, one that in this day and age is treated so effec- 
tively that my kids have never heard of it, let alone witnessed a person in 
the throes of an epileptic seizure. Both my grandmother on my father’s 
side and her father were stricken with epilepsy and both fell into fit on 
occasion, my grandmother because she forgot to take her phenobarbital. 
My Aunt Jackie used to come home from school and find Grandmother 
on the floor writhing about. The kids thought it weird, but were tolerant. 
The story of Great Grandfather’s illness is quite different, not because 
they didn’t have drugs to control his affliction, but because people 
thought his illness to be sacred. I mean when he flew into a fit that left 
him slobbering and sometimes bloody and bruised, those around him had 
no doubt that his poor, pain-racked body was an instrument in God’s 
arsenal of mysterious means to bring his holy word to his Mormon chil- 
dren. Grandpa Rose was known far and wide as the receptacle of revela- 
tion, and most of what he uttered was considered by the general populous 
to be divine truth. The family was less inclined to lean on Grandpa Rose’s 
revelations, yet seldom did any of the family discount them, at least in 
public. The close neighbors were willing to overlook the stream of pro- 
fanity that sometimes accompanied his fits as simply a mysterious way 
of bringing forth God’s word so as to be understood by the simplest and 
most feeble minded souls. No, Grandpa Rose was the simple man’s 
prophet, and while in one of his fits, which I gather were completely 
uninhibited and generally quite violent, the word of God rolled forth with 
little or no editing. Pure and unadulterated. 

In Grandpa Rose’s day most everyone was interested in the messages 
from God. In looking back and analyzing the things Grandpa Rose 
spouted forth, one would be hard pressed to have ever heard him preface 
his advice with “thus saith the Lord.” And as I understand it Grandpa 
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himself never really claimed divine approval, but mostly went along with 
the inspiration business because Grandma liked the attention it brought 
to the family, so for her sake he did little to discourage the neighbors’ 
holding their exalted view of him. 

I remember people stopping by to ask him about all sorts of things, like 
what was his understanding of a certain passage of scripture. But what he 
liked to do most was give advice. He liked to tell people what to do— 
when and what to plant, where to buy seeds and who would do the best 
job fixing broken shovel handles or watches gone haywire. And he was 
always proud when people reported back with favorable results. Such 
praises were music to Grandma’s ears too. 

We don’t hear of Moses or Abraham being held responsible for the 
consequences of their prophecies, however. Things have changed, 
though, and nowadays prophets are more likely to be held liable for prof- 
fered wisdom and divine pronouncements come from what source they 
may, the burning bush or the shaky synopses of befuddled genetics. 

One afternoon Grandpa Rose fell into a violent seizure and banged his 
head on the edge of the wood stove in the kitchen. As with most cuts to 
the scalp, this one bled freely and needed stitches. Grandma, a very prac- 
tical woman, merely took hair from both sides of the wound and tied it 
shut, leaving Grandpa repaired but in a foul mood. 

Legend was that a visit following a fit was the best time to get advice. 
After all the Prophet had just communed with divinity. 

Whenever word of a seizure got out, Grandpa could expect old man 
Payne to show up. Old Man Payne had a small chicken operation just a 
block or so from Grandpa’s, and he was in perpetual conflict with Claude 
Johnson over Johnson’s stealing his irrigation water. Fighting over irri- 
gation has led to the demise of many a good man in the West over the past 
hundred years or so, and Mormon villages were not without water prob- 
lems. Johnson raised sugar beets. Most everyone knew that Johnson 
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would steal water at every opportunity and most were willing to let it go, 
but not Payne. He wanted his share, every last drop. You could bet that 
he knew when his watering turn got cut short and in his mind it was 
always Johnson’s fault. I remember on several occasions being at Tim- 
merman’s store when Payne confronted Johnson, and it was always loud 
and a one-sided affair and filled with swear words. Old Man Payne was 
religious to a fault and would never cuss or, for that matter, even raise his 
voice. Once my dad listened to Payne and Johnson go at it, and Johnson 
seemed to win—his language was more expressive. Dad’s only comment 
was “old man Payne wouldn’t say shit if he had a mouth full.” 

Payne would make his accusation, “Johnson you’re a thief, and I ’tend 
to get what’s mine.” 

Then Johnson would start to yelling, ““Payne, you and your goddamn 
chickens. You’re as bad as those damn birds pickin’ and scratchin’ 
through dog shit and rock. Makes you see the world in a queer way. 
Always *fraid you’ re bein’ taken ’vantage of. Well hell you ain’t, so quit 
your bitchin’ cause nobody stole your water.” 

When the yelling stopped, Payne would stomp off and nearly ie 
he’d head over to Grandpa Rose’s. 

He’d come up on the porch where Grandpa and Grandma would hold 
court so to speak, and every time he’d say the same thing. 

“Johnson’s been stealing my water ’gin. I’m gunna get me a lawyer.” 

Grandpa would always say, ““Now, Brother Payne, takin’ people to 
court is not the Lord’s way. Go counsel with Brother Johnson. Reason 
with him. See if he won’t come ’round.” Grandpa would smile at Payne 
with his most benevolent smile, and Payne would sort of wander off. 

This ritual went on for I don’t know how long and nothing ever 
changed. Payne would confront Johnson, Johnson would yell and swear, 
and Payne would come to Grandpa. 
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This day Payne showed up after hearing that Grandpa had had a visi- 
tation that literally threw him to the ground. Payne, I guess, figured God 
really had given Grandpa an earful. Grandpa was lying on the couch in 
the front room holding a dishcloth on his head when Payne walked in. 

“Brother Rose,” he said, “I caught Johnson stealing my water, I mean 
I really caught him.” 

Grandpa still somewhat dazed said, ‘Payne, what you talkin’ "bout? I 
don’t know what...” 

Payne broke in excitedly, “I caught him. I mean he was on his knees, 
bent over the headgate takin’ my water.” 

Grandpa’s head hurt. He didn’t feel much like a prophet who had just 
talked to God; he felt more like Jacob who had just finished wrestling 
with an angel and gotten the worst of it. He looked at Old Man Payne 
with one jaundiced eye and said, “I don’t care *bout your damn water and 
I don’t think God cares *bout your water, and as for Johnson, hell, if you 
see him on his knees bent over the headgate, jab him in the ass with your 
pitchfork. But I don’t want to hear any more "bout your damn water or 
*bout Johnson. I just don’t.” 

Old Payne listened to Grandpa then left the same way he had always 
done before. 

I’m not at all sure Grandpa even remembered the incident, but one day 
there came a knock at the back door; and when Grandma answered it, she 
found Sheriff Maxwell and he had papers saying that Grandpa was being 
sued. 

*‘What’s all this mean,” Grandpa asked. ‘“Why is Johnson wantin’ to 
sue me?” 

Sheriff Maxwell said, ‘““Brother Rose, it seems that Payne stabbed 
Johnson in the posterior with his pitchfork on your advice. Payne said 
you had a revelation and said you told him if he caught Johnson stealin’ 
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his irrigation water, he should jab him. Johnson’s lawyer thinks that that 
makes you a party to the crime.” 

Well, the case went to court, and Grandpa had to admit he’d said for 
Payne to do what he did. And Grandpa tried to explain that he didn’t 
mean for Payne to literally carry out his instructions. That Payne had 
caught him on a bad day; he’d hurt himself and wanted to be left alone, 
and so he said what he thought would make Payne leave. 

Looking over at the judge, Grandpa said, “‘All the other times I told 
Payne to counsel, to reason with Johnson. Like Jesus would do. I didn’t 
mean for him to really stick him with a pitchfork. I didn’t.” 

Judge Watson listened, but it was pretty clear that he’d already made 
up his mind. The judge spoke in his most solemn tone. 

“This is truly an unusual case, with many extenuating and mitigating 
circumstances. I do wonder what Mr. Johnson was doing bent over Mr. 
Payne’s headgate when it wasn’t his watering turn, if he didn’t intend to 
sic! Mr, Payne’s water. Yet I cannot condone Mr. Payne’s violent ac- 
tions. There’s no telling what kind of damage could have occurred to Mr. 
Johnson’s person by such violence. Fortunately, aside from a few 
stitches, the injuries were minor. The crux of this case, as I see it, has to 
do with the advice given Mr. Payne by Mr. Rose. A man who is purported 
to be inspired and is given to handing out advice needs to be sure the 
advice he gives is sound; otherwise, someone like Mr. Payne, a simple 
God-fearing man, may do something stupid. Mr. Rose, what if you would 
have said shoot Mr. Johnson, or hit Mr. Johnson with an axe. This trial 
would have been far more severe.” 

Grandpa Rose looked confused. 

I remember looking at Grandma Rose. The proud look she always had 
when people came to talk with Grandpa was gone. She was silent and 
rigid. She hurt for Grandpa, but she also hurt for herself. This was a social 
thing, an affront to a good man, a man who had always tried to help 
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people. What would such a travesty do to their standing in the commu- — 
nity? 

The judge continued, “‘This court finds on behalf of Mr. Johnson, the 
plaintiff, and awards to him fifty dollars to cover the doctor’s fee. But I 
advise you, Mr. Johnson, not to be caught in such a vulnerable position 
again. As for you, Mr. Payne, I see you as a victim, as one caught up in 
bad advice. I’1l warn you to think for yourself. Do not rely on the advice 
of others.” . 

When Judge Watson finished with Johnson and Payne, he turned again 
toward Grandpa Rose. “Mr. Rose, because it was your advice that started 
this whole incident, I find you at fault here and hereby order you to pay 
Mr. Johnson’s doctor bill of fifty dollars and to also pay the cost of this 
court, ten dollars, and the legal fees incurred by both Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Payne at ten dollars each. Mr. Rose, these obligations must be met at this 
time or the bailiff will place you in the county jail for forty days. This 
court now stands adjourned.” 

As the bailiff led Grandpa to the cashier’s window, I thought his heart 


‘was going to break. Maybe it would have, but Grandma looked proudly 


at Grandpa and said, “‘No prophet is accepted in his own country.” 
Grandpa turned from the cashier’s window to stare at Grandma, and from 
the look on his face I could tell everything was going to be all right. 
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(1909-1993) and the Latter-day Saints 
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ORMONISM HAS LOST A GENTILE FRIEND. WALLACE STEGNER, 

National Book Award and Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist, essay- 
ist, historian, biographer, and environmentalist, died at age eighty-four, 
on April 13, 1993, following an automobile accident. Born in Iowa, 
reared in Saskatchewan, and schooled in Salt Lake City, Stegner became, 
through most of his twenty-eight novels, biographies, histories, and com- 
pilations of essays and short fiction, a spokesman for the American West, 
conservative values, and the conservation of western land. 

Ever a friend to the Mormon people, Stegner, who considered Salt 
Lake City as his hometown and captured the city’s distinctive charac- 
teristics and Mormon milieu in his novel, Recapitulation (1979), repeat- 
edly warmed the cockles of Latter-day Saint hearts with his longstanding 
cordial and sympathetic literary treatment of Mormon history, culture, 
and folk. 

Strongly influenced by growing up among the Mormons of Salt Lake 
City, with whom he attended Mutual and Boy Scouts, played basketball, 
socialized, and studied during fifteen formative years of his youth and 
young manhood, and graduating from East High School and the Univer- 
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‘sity of Utah (to whose library he would deed his library and personal 
papers), Stegner, always a moralist, reaffirmed, early and late, the impor- 
tance of moral responsibility in human relationships and the necessity of 
conserving family and community stability and cohesiveness. It was not 
surprising, then, but always pleasing to the Latter-day Saints, who some- 
times weary of the self-applause necessitated by the silence and distrust 
of the Christian community, that evidences of Stegner’s fascination with 
Mormon order and stability recur in a number, though certainly not all, 
of his works. From Mormon Country (1942), The Big Rock Candy Moun- 
tain (1943), and The Gathering of Zion: Story of the Mormon Trail 
(1964), to The Preacher and the Slave (a novel about Joe Hill, 1950), 
Beyond the Hundredth Meridian: John Wesley Powell and the Second 
Opening of the West (1954), and the short story, ““Maiden in a Tower” 
(1954), which reappears in another form in Recapitulation (1979), 
Stegner wrote about Gentiles abroad in Mormon Country, living their 
lives against a background of conservative Mormon faith, morality, or- 
der, and stability. 

Mormon Country, the first of Stegner’s works about Mormonism, is, 
according to the late Maurine Whipple, “‘a literary salad” (Sat. Rev. Jan. 
2, 1943: 21), a potpourri of tales, legends, and sketches about Mormon 
Country. In the opening section, “Meet Me at the Ward House,”’ Stegner 
underscores the centrality of the Ward Meeting House to Mormon culture 
by presenting a warm and sympathetic (though now very dated) fictional 
account of a dance in the Mormon Ward House in honor of a missionary 
about to depart for Brazil. Later in the book Stegner sketches a Mormon 
family reunion (to which he will return in both Big Rock Candy Mountain 
and Recapitulation). Throughout the book, Stegner examines the impor- 
tance of the Mormon family and community as stabilizing forces in Mor- 
mon culture and the American West, a theme to which Stegner will often 
return throughout his career, especially in his Pulitzer Prize-winner Angle 
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of Repose (1971) and his last novel, Crossing to Safety (1987), both des- 
tined for American classicdom. 

In The Gathering of Zion, Stegner’s second book about Mormonism, 
he recounts, via pioneer journals, diaries, letters, and reminiscences, the 
journey of the Mormon Pioneer along the Mormon Trail, pointing up the 
contrast between “‘the stylized memory of the [Mormon] trail’’ in Mor- 
mon mythology and the experience of the trail as a human and historical 
event. Stegner demonstrates, with obvious admiration, that the success of 
the exodus arose from social organization, communal cohesiveness, dis- 
cipline, faith, and a compelling common purpose. The book is still the 
most moving human account of the exodus. 

Stegner’s fascination with Mormon society arose from his growing up 
among the Saints of Salt Lake City. In his essay, “At Home in the Fields 
of the Lord,” he points out that Salt Lake City became a sanctuary for 
him, “and it is as sanctuary that [the city] persists even in my Gentile 
mind and insinuates itself as my veritable hometown” (The Sound 167). 
In Recapitulation, one of the few novels set in Salt Lake City, Stegner 
returns his aging protagonist, Bruce Mason (also the protagonist of his 
early novel, The Big Rock Candy Mountain), to Salt Lake for a brief visit, 
during which the distinguished internationalist and former ambassador 
experiences an outpouring of nostalgia triggered by the familiar and com- 
fortable “‘city of the Saints,” and he finds again that sense of security 
which the city had always provided Stegner (The Sound 169). And “‘se- 
curity,” he insists in another essay, “‘may be as great a social need as 
independence, stability as essential a commodity as change”’; for, “ex- 
cept as we belong to a tradition and a community .. . we are nothing. We 
have no language, no history, no lore, no legend, no myth, no custom, no 
religion, no art, no species memory”(The Sound 285). For him the Mor- 
mon people signified such security and community, and such family sta- 
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bility as he had never enjoyed, except in association with Mormon fami- 
lies. 

Any return to Salt Lake City by Stegner (or Bruce Mason), conse- 
quently, is also a return to that security and sense of belonging. But it is 
also a return to ‘‘a complex idea” —“to the devout [Salt Lake City] is 
more than a place; it is a way of life, a corner of the materially realizable 
heaven; its soil is held together by the roots of the family and the corner- 
stones of the temple. In this sense,”’ Stegner confesses, “Salt Lake City 
is forever foreign to me, as to any non-Mormon’’(The Sound 159). In fact, 
the essence, the spirit, the elan of Mormonism ever eluded him, and Lat- 
ter-day Saints have learned to smile tolerantly at his inevitable and inad- 
vertant omissions and distortions of LDS minutiae. 

Traditional values, the familial and communal stability and cohesive- 
ness, however, were never foreign to Stegner; indeed, they are integral to 
his life and works, and he returns to these values again and again in his 
biographies, histories, environmental writings, and his fiction. It is 
against these values that he measures the world. It is these values that he 
finds clearly etched in the history of the Mormon people; and he sees the 
Mormon people, amidst the American West—his “geography of 
hope”—as potential preservers and perpetuators of the conservative 
ideals apparently lost sight of by the American nation (Bluebird xv). 

Because Wallace Stegner always affirmed these values in his writing, 
the Latter-day Saints have embraced him, he told Richard Etulain in their 
book-length “conversation” of 1980-1981, as ‘“‘a local boy who made 
good,”’ as a Gentile “‘who didn’t tum out to be a Mormon-hater.” He 
points out, ‘‘I can talk to Mormons, even though they know and I know 
that we don’t talk exactly the same language. . . . They expect that I, as a 
gentile, will be understanding of their feeling and sympathetic with it. 
Indeed,” he affirmed, ‘I am’ (Etulain 122). 
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This reciprocated affinity, however, does not spring from Stegner’s 
interest in Mormon theology, “which doesn’t interest me that much,”’ he 
admits, but from a youth spent in security among the Latter-day Saints, 
heightened by his later studies of and publications about Mormonism’s 
“usable past,’ especially Mormon Country and The Gathering of Zion. 
Stegner’s historical interest was intensified by his envisioning in Mor- 
mon society—in everything from polygamy (which he understands and 
defends) and the trek, to the United Order and the organization of the 
modern ward—the embodiment not only of family and community val- 
ues, but also of the old Western themes and paradoxes, of the pull be- 
tween individuality and community, between a mythically powerful rural 
and agrarian past and a confusing urban and industrial present. 

Hopeful yet clear-sighted about Mormon ideals and realities, Stegner 
insists that the present-day Saints, in struggling to persevere and perpetu- 
ate the old verities and ideals in an atmosphere fraught with “‘pressures 
of the loose and ad lib society”’ (Etulain 107), have “‘lost something that 
Brigham would have had them keep.” Still, he continues, “they don’t 
look so different from anybody else, and they do look, in some ways, 
more successful than anybody else” in preserving values and in retain- 
ing, in a modern society essentially inimical to transcendent and tradi- 
tional Western and Mormon values, their original cohesiveness and 
ability to endure the pressures from within and without (Etulain 119). 

Amidst Mormon obedience, community, organization, and morality, it 
is the Mormon family for which Stegner cheers loudest. It is the family, 
he insists, which stands as the center stake of Mormon values. Writing in 
The Gathering of Zion (1964), Stegner confesses his admiration of the 
Mormon pioneer woman and the enduring Mormon family, for “the 
Kingdom is a more cohesive society even yet than most Americans know. 
... [T]he Mormon family and the beliefs that sanctify it are .. . sources _ 
of a profound sense of community, an almost smug satisfaction. These 
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people belong to one another, to a place, to a faith’’(300). Indeed, Stegner 
insists, “‘the family is so important in Mormon religion, that without it 
the religion would hardly exist’’(Etulain 102). 

It is by means of the family, Stegner asserted in his conversations with 
Etulain, that the Latter-day Saints are making a noble though perhaps 
ultimately futile attempt, in an America where such idealism and cohe- 
siveness seem no longer possible, to fight a rearguard action in shaping 
Saints—men and women who can stand with pragmatic feet firmly 
planted at the same time that their young men and women see visions and 
their old men and women, visions kept intact, dream dreams. 

Wallace Stegner’s recognition of the importance of the Latter-day 
Saint role in the winning of the West and as continuing standard-bearers 
in the struggle to conserve the traditional values of family and commu- 
nity has been a congenial voice-in-the-wildemess often characterized by 
misunderstanding, prejudice, deprecation, or stolid silence. Stegner’s 
wise and judicious voice, now silenced in death, has sounded a number 
of enduring new notes on Mormon history, culture and society, spoken 
about Things Mormon in refreshing and incisive ways, clarified and em- 
phasized very real Mormon contributions in regional and national con- 
texts, and, without overlooking Mormon shortfalls and compromises, has 
articulated Mormon strengths and values in ways possible only to a sen- 
sitive, sophisticated yet visionary Gentile. Stegner’s voice, his vision, 
and his leadership will be sorely missed by conservationists, Westerners, 
and the Mormon people. 
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“Opening the Doora Little Wider,” A Review of My Hard Bargain by Walter 
Kirn (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1990, 145 pp). Reviewed by Christopher 
Bigelow. 


I first read about Walter Kirn’s debut collection of short stories in the 
New York Times Book Review in September 1990. The review’s title of 
“Sins That Glow in the Dark” caught my eye. My attention intensified 
when I scanned something about Salt Lake City in the story excerpt, 
always sensitive to public images of Mormonism and Utah, I wondered 
why this hot, new, nationally reviewed short story writer was mentioning 
the Mecca of my religion. I was even more surprised, however, to read 
the reviewer’s comment that what were to become my favorite stories, 
the ones concerning Mormon families, are both “rich and resonant.” 
Four of My Hard Bargain’s thirteen stories deal directly with Mormon- 
ism in some manner. 

To read about a work of fiction with overt Mormon themes in the New 
York Times Book Review was an unprecedented, unanticipated experience 
for me. I hadn’t realized that Mormons ever generated fictional material 
outside of Jack Weyland and Deseret Book. The idea of publishing a 
book of Mormon fiction seemed as bizarre to me as spotting the Ensign 
cropping up between The Atlantic and The New Yorker ona Manhattan 
magazine stand. 


Currently working on a master’s degree in creative writing at Brigham Young 
University, Christopher K. Bigelow was just hired as an editor at the Ensign maga- 
zine. 


Book Reviews 


I took My Hard Bargain on a trip with my wife through Vermont to see 
the fall foliage. When our rental car broke down on the expressway just 
inside New Hampshire—too far south for pretty leaves—we spread a 
blanket on the exit shoulder to wait for our replacement car. I began to 
read aloud the collection’s first story, called “Planetarium.” 

Although the Los Angeles Times describes Kirm’s performance in 
“Planetarium” as discreet-—‘‘You have to have tact to write a story about 
masturbation without embarrassing your readers” —my wife indignantly 
stopped me after I read aloud an explicit scene in which the narrator’s 
mother catches the young adolescent in an act of self-abuse. This was 
certainly not the stuff of Deseret Book! The Los Angeles Times’s plaudit 
notwithstanding, we were both embarrassed—but because the scene did 
not seem exploitative or designed for titillation, I talked my wife into 
letting me finish reading the story. 

This lead-off story is a good example of how Kirn succeeds in writing 
sympathetic, authentic human fiction but misses the mark of writing 
sympathetic, authentic Mormon fiction. “Planetarium” is about a Mor- 
mon boy and his bishop/basketball coach who comes up with an unusual 


plan to cure the ward’s team of its ubiquitous habit of self-gratification. 


The bishop’s approach unsettles the team because the previous bishop 
had always glazed over masturbation in personal interviews: “He would 
speed through the questions, keeping his head down, and you could tell 
that he wanted all noes by how he didn’t leave you any time for yeses, 
which would have needed long explanations” (p. 5). The new bishop 
issues each team member a piece of black posterboard and a yellow 
marker that will show up only in black light. “Every time you mastur- 
bate,” he instructs, “I'd like you to use this special pen to make a little X 
on the paper. Okay?” (p. 8). 

The narrator starts chalking up X’s right away, ““wondering how many 
marks my teammates had, if my friends were as honest as I was.” After 
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a month, the bishop gathers the team together in the locker room and 
tapes all their anonymous scorecards up on the wall, “so that you can see 
yourselves the same way God sees you” (p. 11). Before the lights go out, 
a friend whispers to the narrator, “You better have more than twenty, 
Karl. I made a deal with Orrin and Phil to all go over twenty” (p. 11). The 
story concludes not in shame or with a cure for vice, but with a strangely 
moving affirmation of human togetherness in carnal security: “Our X’s 
_.. floated in the purple dark. I’d thought that I would want to count them, 
but there were too many—they streamed out toward me, they shone in 
bands and columns. . . . Our sins were yellow stars that ran together. I 
wanted to stay there all night, just looking” (p. 12). 

Because of its brilliance and sincerity on the human level and yet lack 
of sensitivity and understanding—and yes, faith—on the Mormon level, 
Kirn’s collection challenges readers who are struggling to arrive at their 
own concepts of real Mormon literature. His stories may not satisfy a 
Mormon who believes in Christ’s atonement and the need for and effica- 
ciousness of repentance, but as a human writer Kirn meets positively the 
following criteria of Madeline L’Engle: 

There is no topic which is of itself taboo; if it springs from the 
writer’s need to understand life and all its vagaries and vicissitudes, if 
it is totally honest and unselfpitying, then it will have the valid ring of 
truth. If it is written because it is what is at the moment fashionable, 
and not out of the writer’s need, then it is apt to be unbelievable, and 
what is unbelievable can often be shocking and even pornographic. 

Ibelieve, however, that literature that purports to plumb Mormon souls 
and worldviews needs to address our human conflict with our theology 
from a standpoint of faith and belief. Kirn’s portrayal of human sin as 
inevitable and acceptable—even something to glory in—demonstrates 
that he does not adopt this stance. 
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The L.A. Times reviewer comments that, “‘when dealing with Mor- 
mons, Kim manages to write as both insider and outsider.” Kirn himself 
supports this observation in a letter to Mormon critic Eugene England in 
which he refers enigmatically to his “peculiar relationship to the 
church.” Besides the prominent jacket blurb telling us that “Kirn was 
raised a Mormon on a Minnesota farm,” this comment is our only clue 
as to Kirn’s Mormonness, or lack of it. In the letter, Kirn identifies a 
tension between the sense that Mormons have invented and sustained a 
self-sufficient and semiseparate culture and the feeling that, just maybe, 
the result has been life in a bell jar. “Safety achieved through isolation; 
innocence through distance.” This reminds me of what we frequently say 
inthe Church: “Inthe world but not of it.” My question becomes: Is Kim 
in the bell jar but not of it? Of the Church but not in it? 

Explaining that his “Mormon vantage point lifts me out of the bloom- 
ing buzzing confusion of media-filtered contemporary history and puts 
me ina parallel narrative both simple and strange from which to observe 
stuff,” Kirn seems to approach writing in the Mormon perspective from 
a classic “fly on the wall’’ position; yet the problem with that metaphor 
for me has always been, do flies have the capacity to understand and 
communicate what they observe in the private rooms of humans? Does 
an unbelieving writer have the capacity to communicate life from the true 
Mormon perspective? 

Judging by the criteria in Eugene England’s defining essay “The 
Dawning of a Brighter Day: Mormon Literature after 150 Years,” Kirn’s 
fiction is a good example of jack-fiction—“fiction that is by and large 
irrelevant to the doctrinal interests of Mormonism.” In moving towards 
his definition of true Mormon literature, England offers the example of 
Catholic writer Flannery O’Connor, who affirms: 


I see from the standpoint of Christian orthodoxy. This means that for 
me the meaning in life is centered in our Redemption by Christ and 
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what I see in the world I see in its relation to that. I don’t think that this 
is a position that can be taken halfway or one that is particularly easy 
in these times to make transparent in fiction. 

Instead of baring his spiritual core, however, Kirn begins to shed even 
his human sincerity when he discusses his attitude towards Mormonism. 
In his letter to England, he says that he counts his Mormon background 
as his “most valuable (and troublesome) literary asset.’” Even when 
qualified by “troublesome,” this phrase alarms me somewhat: it suggests 
the way a lady at the freak show might describe her beard. Kirn illumi- 
nates how his Mormon literary asset works when he observes that in 
secular fiction, ““Mormon’ has become a kind of codeword for the unre- 
constructed midwestemer, thrifty and clean and exotically repressed.” 
Indeed, in lauding Kirn’s unpretentious, authentic, resonant midwestern 
stories, national critics have most often singled out the Mormon ones. 
You could almost say that Kirn has discovered a formula. 

In light of Kirn’s admitted “‘peculiar relationship” with the religion, 
I’m intrigued yet wary of his attempt to give Mormon fiction a purpose: 
“T think the church has lost something,” he writes to England, “‘going so 
long without the constructive pressure of persecution. Maybe that’s the 
role of the new ‘Mormon writer’, to persecute the church from within 
now that there is less friction without.” 

First of all, this smacks too much of Missouri and Nauvoo for my taste. 
Second, I question whether Kirn accomplishes any constructive “perse- 
cution” in his own fiction; although he executes some acute cultural mo- 
ments, I don’t think he has enough understanding of Mormonism to 
really get under its philosophical skin (and I’ve always said that philoso- 
phy is just fiction stripped of its story elements—that’s why I can’t read 
it), Third, as an aspiring writer of Mormon fiction and as an active mem- 
ber of the faith myself, I would be hesitant to adopt such a purpose for 
my writing, at least the way Kirn has stated it; apostasy seems a probable 
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eventual consequence. This isn’t what we want Mormon literature to do 
to its writers. 

As my wife and I languished on our blanket breathing expressway 
exhaust, she finally agreed to give Kirn’s collection another chance by 
letting me read aloud the last story, “The New Timothy.” Whereas I was 
less opposed than she to the first story, after finishing “The New Timo- 
thy,” I agreed that this story was not worth reading—in fact, my disap- 
pointment with it led me to close the collection after just two stories and 
not open it again until I started formally studying Mormon literature at 
Brigham Young University. 

“The New Timothy” is about a missionary newly home from the Ori- 
ent who has apparently converted to Buddhism and become addicted to 
tobacco, a connection I fail to appreciate. The narrator of the story is a 
young Mormon priest who was charged with taking care of the mission- 
ary’s girlfriend while he was away. The story ends when, right after a 
disillusioning visit to Timothy’s spartan, new apartment, the narrator and 
the girlfriend check into a motel and deflower each other. 

Morally, theologically, and even psychologically, 1 find this story too 
opaque to relate to or appreciate. I don’t necessarily object to an honest 
treatment of this subject matter, but I get the feeling that the author per- 
haps doesn’t know enough about missionaries to write about one who’s 
just arrived home, even if he does attempt to mask this lack of expertise 
by adopting the perspective of a sixteen-year-old observer. Maybe my 
dissatisfaction comes from the questions that the story doesn’t answer or 
even effectively imply answers to: What happened or didn’t happen on 
Timothy’s mission to get him addicted to tobacco and converted to Bud- 
dhism? How could two active, young Church members progress in one 
cold, premeditated step from chastity to conscious, almost passionless 
fornication—what happened to Satan’s much-ballyhooed flaxen cords of 
necking and petting? ‘“The New Timothy”’ demonstrates Kirn’s lack of 
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understanding about Mormon behavior and accomplishes virtually noth- 
ing as a useful, insightful portrayal of Mormons. 

“Whole Other Bodies” has recently been anthologized in Eugene Eng- 
land’s Signature Book collection of Mormon stories entitled Bright An- 
gels and Familiars. This story seems remarkably pro-Mormon to me in 
its portrayal of Kirn’s young and perhaps naive narrator watching his 
unhappy, neurotic family blossom under the hands of two messianic 
Mormon missionaries. Considering this sunny story in light of Kirn’s 
other stories, however, I predict that if it were allowed to continue—and 
it is rather short—it might eventually somehow lead to disillusionment. 
But the author lets the story stand as a sweet Hallmark card to his Mor- 
mon childhood; I surmise that he must still have some sympathetic feel- 
ings towards the Church, even if his relationship to it now is only 
“peculiar.” 

Perhaps the story that most suggests Kim’s own attitude towards the 
Church is the title piece. “My Hard Bargain” is the story of a non-Mor- 
mon family’s move across the country as seen through the eyes of the 
older pre-adolescent son (yes, Kirn does seem to prefer youthful narrative 
personae). As the two quarrelling parents increase the distance between 
themselves in separate vehicles, Kirn shows us how the boy-narrator’s 
relationships and negotiations with each parent are making him grow up. 

Along the way, we learn that the mother was baptized by charming 
missionaries in college—“Mormon missionaries are bred for their 
smiles,’” she says—but that she lapsed after a short time. Gradually it 
comes out through the narrator’s younger brother Joey that despite her 
apostasy, the mother has been praying secretly with Joey before bed and 
telling him things about the Mormons, such as the fact that a large popu- 
lation of them lives at the family’s destination of Phoenix. Staying up late. 
and chatting with her boys in motel rooms across the country, the mother 
reveals her continuing sympathy with Mormonism by defending it 
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against the father’s earlier claim of brainwashing (although she does ad- 
mit that a person can get submerged in religion, “lose track of her own 
opinions”). She affirms that the Mormon habit of calling each other 
brother and sister makes for a “‘nice atmosphere,” and she approves of 
Mormonism’s unpaid clergy and humanitarian efforts, but she doesn’t 
expect to have anything to do with the Mormons in Arizona because “it 
wasn’t a church for modern women; it tended to stifle real fulfillment.” 
Like Kirn, the mother senses the benefits of living in the Mormon bell jar 
but isn’t able to seal herself in hermetically as a true member must. 

Despite his stories’ deadpan humor and almost conversational flow— 
if a couple seem slight and flat, almost all of them “ride their own melt- 
ing” as John Updike quotes Frost saying of his own poems—Kim does 
not succeed for me as a real Mormon writer. He wears his Mormonism 
as a flower in his lapel to brighten up what would otherwise be a drab 
midwestern suit. He does not go far enough for me in fulfilling Eugene 
England’s affirmations that “Mormonism is grounded ina sufficiently un- 
usual and cohesive and extended historical and cultural experience . . . that 
it has become like a nation, an ethnic culture as well as a religion,” and 
that “we can speak of a Mormon literature at least as surely as we can of 
a Jewish or Souther literature.” 

Like many of us, I still look forward to the major national Mormon 
writers, the “‘Miltons and Shakespeares”’ that Orson Whitney 
grandiosely prophesied in 1888. Besides Kirn, I’m not personally aware 
of anyone besides Orson Scott Card and Judith Freeman doing anything 
with Mormon themes on a national, mainstream level these days. Only 
Card approaches England’s vision, and I’m not sure I’m comfortable 
with the way he aims more for human empathy than spiritual under- 
standing in his recent, remarkably Mormon novel Lost Boys. I hope 
Wasatch Front publishers like Signature and Aspen—as valuable a serv- 
ice as they are performing for Mormon readers—don’t siphon off writers 
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who should be out trying to get Mormon fiction published by the biggies. 
I hope the editor at HarperCollins who published Card’s Lost Boys gets 
bombarded with many more manifestly Mormon novel manuscripts. 

For now, though, perhaps only Kirn’s and Freeman’s expatriate cul- 
tural approaches and Card’s Mormonism-as-science-fiction and 
Mormons-as-the-WASPs-next-door approaches can slip through the 
screens of the national publishers. Perhaps rather than expressing my 
dissatisfaction with Kim’s stories as true Mormon literature, I should be 
thanking him for opening the door a little wider. 
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